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Change Outlook Schedule 


Beginning with 1933, the Outlook 
will issued five times year instead 
quarterly heretofore. Four 
the numbers will devoted matters 
particular interest professional 
workers for the blind, while the fifth 
will feature section more general 
interest, planned especially for those 
friends among the general public who 
are interested the welfare the 
sightless, but who are not themselves 
actively engaged work their be- 
half. 

The first issue under the new sched- 
ule will appear February and the 
others will follow the first day 
April, June, October, and December, 
respectively. 

Under the proposed plan, news 
events and developments the field 
can published before has lost its 
news value, and believed that, 
coming our readers more often, the 
Outlook will greater interest and 
usefulness them. 


order, however, carry out this 
plan without exceeding the bounds 
“depression budget,” will nec- 
essary limit the four professional 
numbers forty-eight pages each. The 
special number will contain sixty-four 
pages usual. This means that the 
total number pages for the year 
remains unchanged and believe that 
the new schedule will result greater 
satisfaction everyone 


Annual Meeting 


The twelfth annual meeting the 
Board Trustees the American 
Foundation for the Blind was held 
Wednesday, October 26, the Foun- 
dation offices New York, when the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Migel, 
New York; Vice-President, Miss 
Prudence Sherwin, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Secretary, Dr. Olin Burritt, Over- 
brook, Philadelphia; and Treasurer, 
Herbert White, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. These officers, together with Dr, 
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Otis Caldwell, Director, Institute 
School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, consti- 
tute the Executive Committee the 
Foundation. 

Mr. Pfeiffer, New York 
City, was elected member the 
Board Trustees. 


Election Laws 


the month preceding the Presi- 
dential election, the Foundation sent 
out, response requests from blind 
individuals, 150 copies state election 
laws which provide for special assis- 
tance sightless voters registering 
their votes. The requests came from 
twenty-six states. 


The Talking Book 


Readers will recall that the Sep- 
tember issue the Outlook was 
announced that the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind was investigating 
the feasibility publishing books for 
the blind phonograph records. The 
studio made possible through the gen- 
erosity Mrs. William Moore 
now equipped, and experimental work 
cutting master records has begun. 
special recording test 


been made number male and 
female voices. The object this test 
was determine the most suitable 
type voice for this specialized form 
recording. 

Excellent progress has 
made the development two small 
inexpensive talking-machines for play- 
ing these records—one table model 
operated with loud speaker; 
and the other portable model with 
head phones, not much larger than 
portable typewriter. Both these 
machines are electric-driven. Time has 
not permitted any experimentation 
yet with spring-driven machines. 

Progress also reported along the 
lines studio technique, and all 
the experimentation far has given 
grounds for increased 
garding the ultimate results the 
investigation. 


Outlook Index 


index the current volume 
the Outlook (Vol. has been 
compiled and copies will sent 
request. This supplement the 
index the first twenty-five volumes, 
which the Foundation published the 
early fall. 
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The Significance Standard 
English Braille 


Illinois School for the Blind, Jacksonville, Illinois 


July and 19, 
1932, conference the braille sys- 
tem was held London, which 
British and American representatives 
agreed uniform braille code for 
the English-speaking world. This new 
English Braille. full account the 
conference will found the Out- 


look for the Blind for September, 
1932. 


MMEDIATELY after the confer- 
braille uniformity, and 

while still London, was in- 
spired write article American 
liberalism. That, observed, the 
outstanding trait the American 
character—liberalism find, create, 
test, and choose between, ideas. 
American blood and 
tutions, more than any others that have 
ever developed, are grand composite 
many nations and many ages. 
the intellectual side this could re- 
sult nothing else than new and 
true instinct for eclecticism. al- 
though unavoidable that American 
vitality often indulges emotionalism, 
nevertheless true that, final 
urge, this same vigor sane 
generous. American liberalism 
that talent progress, self-deter- 
is, more than all else, the 
faith strong-hearted people them- 
selves and mankind. 
*Blind. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


What have said about American 
liberalism general has its application 
also the field brailledom. 
other land have there been such colos- 
sal, such costly, such convincing, ex- 
periments finger-reading the 
United States. The blind this coun- 
try have paid the price, and have paid 
full. some instances the ex- 
periments imposed them were sheer 
theoretical projects devised seeing 
workers. other cases experiments 
were projected upon the blind per- 
sons who were 
sight. The superior legibility ob- 
solete American Braille and sur- 
viving Standard English Braille may 
traced the fact that they orig- 
that efficiency solving problems 
human suffering comes first from 
identity with that suffering. 

will not necessary for 
review the one hundred years ex- 
perimentation inflicted American 
finger-readers who were yearning for 
and needing more literature 
ceiving less than might have been— 
appalling history costly libraries 
built up, duplicated, and destroyed. 
The acceptance Standard English 
Braille throughout the English-speak- 
ing world means that this long and 
extravagant experimentation has come 
end, has resulted definite 
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idea, has the vast significance estab- 
lishing the the braille 
principle; and all this signifies the 
final triumph the son the har- 
ness-maker Coupvray. The name 
and fame Louis Braille will now 
endure. Never, entering cathe- 
dral, did have more strongly the 
sense treading holy ground than 
when stooped pass through the 
low doorway the stone hut the 
stony hillside Coupvray beyond the 
Marne. From that lowly cradle came 
one whose idea was have such sin- 
gular value that, century after its 
conception, would taken deter- 
mined men the hilltops the world 
perpetual boon unfortunate 
people. 


Groups READERS 


the finger-reading group the 
United States the last join the 
legions brailledom, not the least. 
Let try estimate its importance. 

More than half the braille-reading 
blind are found English-speaking 
lands. significant, therefore, that 
the acceptance the braille principle 
Great Britain and the United States 
major factor its universal estab- 
lishment. This being true, let see 
what proportion English-speaking 
finger-readers are the United States. 

The National Library for the Blind 
London, with one hundred and fifty 
thousand volumes, the largest braille 
library the world. Its circulation 
represents British usage, and authori- 
ties the Library estimate that about 
nine-tenths its readers reside the 
British Isles. Adding this figure 
the smaller groups served libraries 


1The Royal Blind Asylum and School, Craig- 


millar Park, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Canada, South Africa, and Austra- 
lia, and comparing the total with the 
larger group served all libraries 
the United States, arrive the 
conclusion that about two-thirds all 
English-reading blind are American. 
further comparison will show that 
the American group constitutes ap- 
proximately one-third all the braille 
readers the world. However much 
this general estimate may need 
modified, may with certainty make 
the sweeping and significant observa- 
tion that the blind the United States 
America constitute the largest single 
group braille readers earth. 


ACTION AND ACTORS 


With the literary welfare half 
the finger-readers the world, the 
adoption Standard English Braille 
directly concerned. Individual 
local preference melts 
cance the face such vast re- 
sponsibility. Inspired this aim, 
men and women braille work, wher- 
ever English spoken, have now dedi- 
cated their efforts the establishment 
uniformity braille. They repre- 
sent the largest printing and distrib- 
uting institutions the braille world. 
Special commendations are due Mr. 
Stone, the Edinburgh School,’ 
Chairman the London Conference; 
Lord Blanesburgh, Miss Prince, and 
Miss Pain, the National Library for 
the Blind, London; Mr. Eagar, Mr. 
Andrews, and Dr. Whitfield, the 
National Institute for the Blind; 
Mr. Ellis, the American Printing 
House, Louisville; Dr. Meyer, 
the Library the British 
and American delegates the London 
Conference; and many others who 
actively participated promoting the 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE STANDARD ENGLISH BRAILLE 


acceptance the union handbook 
Standard English Braille 
agreement exchange books and 
plates. 

But the real hardships the strug- 
gle which culminated London 
1932, were borne pioneers and van- 
guardsmen previous years. For 
quarter century Mr. Migel, now 
President the American Foundation 
for the Blind, sponsored one organized 
effort after another America end 
the confusion types for the blind, 
and probably other single advocate 
deserves more praise for the triumph 
achieved the recent Conference. 
The establishment grade one and 
half (1913-1916) was the first defi- 
nite step toward uniformity, which 
signal advance could not have been 
realized without the vision, the leader- 
ship, and the devotion such men 
Randolph Latimer, than whom 
one more highly esteemed either 
side the Atlantic for integrity 
work for the blind. 

Mention may also made the 
editing and publication the first key 
grade two America 1921 
the Illinois School. The wide distri- 
bution this pamphlet may have had 
some influence creating demand 
America for complete uniformity. 
During the twenties, American libra- 
began importing ever larger num- 
bers grade two books, and the quan- 
tity and excellence fiction published 
the National Institute for the Blind 
encouraged more and more American 
readers use the system. this 
time the conception the superiority 
more highly contracted braille had 
found deep root, and the arguments, 
“less fatigue,” “greater speed,” were 
distinctly here and there all 
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parts the country. 1926 in- 
struction book grade three was pub- 
lished the Illinois School, which may 
also have helped convince many 
blind the utility higher grades 
braille. 

However, the first wide-spread and 
forceful impetus the use grade 
two was given through the publications 
the American Braille Press 
under the direction Raverat. 
His insistence uniformity through- 
out English-speaking lands, empha- 
sized the success the Paris Con- 
ference international uniformity 
music braille, was the first loud clarion 
call united action. 

Toward the end the last decade, 
foresee that the preference for grade 
two would continue increase and 
would, time, challenge the suprem- 
acy grade one and half. The 
intelligent blind, could seen, would 
not forever endure superimposed han- 
dicaps. Even orthodox grade-one- 
and-a-half classrooms, 
came upon grade two the examina- 
tion papers—for what ambitious pupil, 
anxious cover his questions the 
given hour, would punch hundreds 
extra dots out sheer respect 
futile theory? interesting this 
connection note that write 
braille tablet ordinary page grade 
one and half requires approximately 
one hundred more dot-punches than 
write the same words grade two. 


Last UNIFORMITY 


Such facts these began pene- 
trate when along came the Congres- 
sional appropriation for books for the 
adult blind. The question naturally 
arose, “Should these books printed 
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doomed There were 
those who grew pale the prospect 
such shameful waste—of such 
monumental continuation needless 
duplication. All that was needed 
convert the threatened calamity into 
two fold benefit was bring the con- 
fusion types abrupt end. And 
what was needed accomplish this 
was leader and spokesman. 
Visualizing the vastness the eco- 
nomic and educational waste which 
American bewilderment mind 
the subject was enduring and consent- 
ing endure, Mr. Robert Irwin, 
Executive Director the American 
Foundation for the Blind, assumed 
the forbidding task creating senti- 
ment America and Great Britain 
favorable negotiations for uniform- 
ity. The story his three years 
struggle cannot told these para- 
graphs—how held interview after 
interview, conference after confer- 
ence, traveling and down the land 
and across the sea, gaining countless 
and conflicting suggestions for changes 
braille codes, but always coming 
nearer the ultimate goal when con- 
certed effort might realized. Finally, 
through his indefatigable endeavors 
and personal influence, the conditions 
were made propitious for conference 
action, and the American Association 
Instructors the Blind and the 
American Association Workers for 
the Blind concurred the appointment 
delegates meet with the British 
National Committee Braille. The 
result was the London Conference and 
the birth Standard English Braille. 


1For full discussion this subject, see Mr. 
Rodenberg’s article, “Non-Braillists and Maximum 
Braillism,” published And There Was Light, 
January, 1932, 
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the principle which have elsewhere 
called “maximum braillism,” the reali- 
zation which is, after all, the great- 
est significance Standard English 
Braille the individual blind reader 
and writer.’ 

The individual blind reader 
America has not learned read and 
write the braille system with maximum 
efficiency. Few pupils teachers 
schools for the blind realize what 
meant “maximum braillism.” True, 
there are shorthand machines, experi- 
ments determining correct spacing 
dots, formulae for the proper hold- 
ing hands reading, special meth- 
ods developing braille sight-singing, 
and apparatus for mathematical calcu- 
lations. These themselves not 
constitute maximum braillism. 
more. the principle behind them 
all, faith the certain efficacy the 
braille system. Maximum braillism 
pressed clearly and forcefully the 
minds all blind persons. Each one 
must made realize that the braille 
principle vital his intellectual, 
vocational, and social welfare—that 
essential his self-reliance and 
happiness. can conserve his 
time, energy, and money, and will 
multiply his powers accordingly. 

Maximum braillism cannot 
tained overnight. The 
among will never attain and must 
suffer the inconvenience the tran- 
sition period, paying the price prog- 
ress for the sake the future 
others. Thousands must make 
heroic sacrifices. altered code 
reading not mastered without annoy- 
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ance, and even pain, those who 
have come that time life when 
their faculties are longer acquisitive 
and plastic. Thousands may 
complain bitterly, and some our 
publishers may yield demands for 
mongrel braille, for partial use con- 
tractions, and this that idea about 
the system. These complaints and the 
responses them will very un- 
fortunate, since any digression from 
Standard English Braille, any hybrid 
confusion word forms, will merely 
tend add the decades dis- 
astrous experiments which have been 
imposed us. 

What have called maximum braill- 
ism encouraged Great Britain 
organized manner. Fluency and 
accuracy braille reading are taught 
from the very beginning. Reading 
contests are held the schools, and 
these turn lead inter-scholastic 
competitions before public audiences.’ 
not the English set worthy 
example 
proficiency 

Perhaps Superintendent Frank Hall, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, was the first 
great apostle maximum braillism 
America. less than year after 

New Beacon, April, 1932, pp. 79-81. 


individual 
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the invention the Hall Braille 
Writer, fifty the new machines were 
distributed throughout the school, 
that, every class and study-room, 
pupils were writing their compositions, 
examinations, and mathematical prob- 
lems, “using the writers the seeing 
use their pencils.” 

Uniformity now reality. Before 
November the first book pub- 
lished Standard English Braille, 
Modern Familiar Essays, was off the 
presses the American Printing 
House. Most the other American 
presses also have generously supported 
the movement toward uniformity and 
have agreed accept the handbook 
the conference. Thus matter 
only few years before practically 
all the libraries English-speaking 
lands will represent one braille. And, 
since the burden adjustment this 
uniformity falls most heavily the 
finger-readers the United States, 
every individual that great group, 
has not already mastered the few 
additional principles contained the 
system, now adjured, for the sake 
the welfare his fellows the 
future and for his own greater ad- 
vantage, prove the liberalism which 
his inherent instinct American. 


KEY STANDARD ENGLISH BRAILLE 
GRADE TWO 


hasten universal conformity the use braille, 
every reader and every teacher the system urged 
procure copy the newly authorized KEY 
STANDARD ENGLISH BRAILLE GRADE TWO 


The ink-print edition still press London, but 
may soon obtained from the American Foundation for 
the Blind. soon the ink-print copy available, 
the American Printing House for the Blind plans get 
out braille edition. Prices have not yet been announced, 
but will kept low possible. 
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Case-Work Principles 


Work 


for the Blind 
Symposium 


activities for the 
welfare those without sight have 
increased scope and diversity, there 
has been growing realization that the 
purposes work for the 
general social work are essentially the 
same. the same time, home teachers 
the blind have taken more the 
functions the social case worker. 

view this tendency, the editors 
the Outlook felt that discussion 
case-work principles and techniques 


applied work for the blind might 
timely. the article “What 
Social Case Work?” published the 
September, 1932, Outlook, Miss Helen 
Kempton, Instructor the New 
York School Social Work, defined 
case work understood the 
general social welfare field. The fol- 
lowing articles, experienced workers 
for the blind, show the part case work 
plays the rehabilitation those 
without sight. 


Social Case Work Applied Work for the Blind 


Mary 
Home Teacher, State Commission for the Blind, New York 


the most interesting and 
helpful chapters Mary 
Richmond’s book What 

Social Case Work? stresses the impor- 
tance developing independence and 
initiative the individuals with whom 
social work has do. easy for 
fall into the habit doing and 
thinking for others, and, almost be- 
fore realize it, are forgetting 
the momentous truth that what man 
does for himself counts much more 
toward his permanent well-being than 
the things that are done for him. 
Miss Richmond says: “There 
compelling reason why one should re- 
frain from becoming special Provi- 
dence animal (always provided 
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one sees through its disabilities and 
does not drop the ditch when one 
grows tired being kind), but there 
every reason why cannot treat 
human being this fashion.” Those 
engaged work for the blind 
understand too well the injury done 
those without sight this “Special 
Providence” sort attitude the 
part parents, relatives, and even 
few well-meaning workers. The men 
and women who have done most 
ameliorate conditions for the blind tell 
that the instinctive and pitying re- 
action family, friends, and the gen- 
eral public the greatest single handi- 
cap that the blind have contend 
with. There are some, course, who 
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have lost their sight after habits have 
been formed and their initiative devel- 
oped, and these have the sense and 
courage insist upon doing all they 
can for themselves. They stand, 
were, upon rock, unmoved pity 
and unwilling let others and 
think for them, because they under- 
stand that the great secret success 
for themselves all that possible. 
Children, blind from infancy, and 
those with sensitive and retiring na- 


tures, however, have little chance 
among persons much older and 
stronger, who have determined 


make every step the way easier 
for the beloved ones who appear 
them less fortunate than them- 
selves. Had the mother Sir Fran- 
cis Campbell not begun her excellent 
and intelligent plan treatment im- 
mediately after the accident which 
caused the loss her little boy’s sight, 
encouraging him continue the 
rough play with his brothers and 
showing him how his share 
the daily chores, would not have 
been possible for this boy have 
achieved such great success later 
life. had not been for the intelli- 
gent and persistent effort Miss 
Sullivan develop the independence 
and initiative her little deaf, mute, 
and blind pupil, would today know 
Helen Keller perfectly adjusted 
world made for those with all their 

Thomas Reid the eighteenth cen- 
tury wrote: “When man loses his 
estate, his health, his strength, 
still the same person and 
nothing his personality.” Few 
today would agree with Thomas 


Reid because have seen personali- 
ties crippled just such losses. 
great many who have become blind tell 
that their entire lives have been 
changed this handicap. Adjust- 
ments had made which would 
have been almost impossible had not 
been that wise and understanding 
worker entered their lives the nick 
time and pointed out them 
clear trail what seemed them 
dark wilderness. 

Perhaps would well for 
consider the process which workers 
for the blind help work out the adjust- 
ments necessary the lives those 
handicapped blindness. The follow- 
ing illustrations, presenting widely dif- 
ferent problems, may serve show the 
various steps the process which 
these adjustments are accomplished 

Helen, the age twenty, be- 
came totally blind the result 
automobile accident. The girl’s mother, 
Mrs. called worker’s office, gave 
brief account the injury her 
daughter had received, and told her 
unhappiness since the accident two 
years before. Prior her blindness 
Helen was bright, attractive girl, full 
life and fun, but after the loss 
sight she had become silent and de- 
pressed. She refused out the 
house except when was absolutely 
necessary and did not try move 
about even her own home without 
some assistance. Her parents and 
friends did all they could comfort 
her, but their efforts brought re- 
sults. The worker who herself had 


become blind from injury could 
well understand what Helen’s reaction 
sudden loss sight would be. She 
called soon possible after the 
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interview with mother and 
found very sad and unhappy girl 
who seemed have little interest 
life. 

After friendly relationship had 
been established, the worker learned 
great deal about Helen’s life prior 
blindness. She had done unusually 
well school and had been favor- 
ite both teachers and classmates. 
After graduating from high school, 
she had taken two-year commercial 
course business school and had 
been employed for few months 
typist before the accident occurred. 
Like most girls, she enjoyed shows and 
dancing and had belonged little 
bridge club which met one evening 
week. Helen had been active the 
church which she attended and was 
known efficient and dependable. 

The worker first secured report 
from eye physician which 
stated that the condition was hopeless 
and that operation treatment 
could restore her sight. This having 
been done, the next step was make 
careful study all the facts gath- 
ered regarding Helen’s life before her 
loss sight and the reactions which 
had taken place during the two years 
which followed. was true that there 
were many assets, but there was the 
liability family and friends who felt 
sorry for Helen and expressed their 
feelings much too frequently. Then 
there was the girl’s own mental atti- 
tude which the worker realized could 
not changed few days. 

was the family that the worker 
first directed her efforts. She asked 
the parents and other members the 
house refrain from all expressions 
pity for Helen and from even refer- 
ring her handicap. Mrs. was 


asked encourage Helen assist 
with the light housework and try 
occupy the girl’s mind with the little 
problems the home. 

Helen had liked her work typist, 
but had not occurred her that 
was still possible for her use type- 
writer. unused machine was dis- 
covered Mr. A’s office, and the 
girl’s amazement and great joy she was 
soon able type accurately be- 
fore. Mr. kept few his business 
letters which was not necessary 
answer the office and dictated them 
Helen the evenings. Helen now 
began feel that she could some 
use others and there was notice- 
able change attitude. 

Helen was then induced learn 
braille, and before many weeks had 
passed she had marked her playing- 
cards with raised signs and was at- 
tempting bridge. The worker called 
see two the girls who had been 
Helen’s most intimate friends and 
asked them encourage the girl 
with them shows and occa- 
sional dance. their surprise, Helen 
began accept their invitations. 
first she went chiefly please the 
worker, but time she became very 
enthusiastic over the prospect see- 
ing good show, and was remarkable 
how much pleasure the “talkies” gave 
her. 

When was brought the atten- 
tion the Superintendent the Sun- 
day School that perhaps Helen would 
pleased take her little class 
girls again, was more than willing 
co-operate. Although took some 
persuasion the part the worker 
and Helen’s family, she finally con- 
sented her best with the class. 
During the week Mrs. helped pre- 
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pare the lessons, and Helen used her 
braille writing slate for taking notes; 
and was always possible borrow 
braille books religious literature 
from the libraries. 

was found that Helen had very 
sweet soprano voice and, the work- 
suggestion, the parents agreed 
arrange for her take vocal lessons. 
Helen practiced faithfully 
hard work brought results. She was 
asked assist with the choir work 
her church and this seemed give her 
real pleasure. 

There are times, course, when 
Helen feels her handicap keenly. There 
are moments loneliness well 
irritation, when she forced de- 
pend upon others little things 
which she once was able for 
herself, but Helen has too much 
occupy her worry over things she 
cannot help. Her own words are, 
can almost everything but see,” and 
there are times when her family and 
friends completely forget that she 
handicapped. 

Mrs. had become blind the 
age thirty-two from acute attack 
glaucoma. Her husband called 
see the worker and stated that Mrs. 
would like learn rug-weaving 
some other form handwork which 
would prove remunerative. She had 
had impaired vision for several years, 
but she had been totally blind for only 
six months. Prior her blindness she 
had been employed bookkeeper for 
hardware concern the city, earning 
sixteen dollars week. that time 
her husband was clerking grocery 
store which paid him eighteen dollars 
week. When Mrs. was employed, 
the family managed nicely 
thirty-four dollars, but their savings 


had quickly vanished with repeated 
visits eye specialists, and now there 
was struggle make ends meet. 
They were not paying high rent and 
Mrs. was excellent manager, but 
there were two children, and Mr. B’s 
earnings were not adequate care for 
the family needs. 

When the worker called, she found 
Mrs. busy with the family ironing. 
The house was clean and neat, and 
Mrs. looked fresh and attractive 
her blue housedress. 

Mrs. did not first mention her 
loss sight. She stated that she had 
been forced give her work, and 
she was eager learn there were 
any form handwork which she 
could do, which she could earn even 
small amount. the worker list- 
ened Mrs. B’s story, she could not 
but admire this brave little woman 
who, spite her handicap, had con- 
tinued hold the mother’s place 
the family and had succeeded ad- 
mirably. 

After the worker had secured 
medical report from Mrs. B’s eye phy- 
and was assured that nothing 
further could done improve the 
condition, careful study the fam- 
ily and its problems was made. The 
question homework for Mrs. was 
then discussed from every possible 
angle. The worker tactful manner 
pointed out that would next 
impossible for Mrs. her house- 
work, care for the children, and the 
same time, try sew weave. 
was suggested, therefore, that Mrs. 
send application for relief al- 
lowance which total blindness made 


would sufficient cover the rent 
and pay for household necessities. 
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When the question relief was 
settled, Mrs. B’s state mind was 
much improved, and she was eager 
learn all that the worker could teach her 
hand- and machine-sewing, that 
she might take care the children’s 
clothing. She also devoted little time 
each day braille, and, the eve- 
nings, after her children were bed, 
she read her husband 
braille magazines. 

Mrs. had the courage 
sourcefulness work out her own 
adjustments blindness, but she was 
unable handle the situation 
inadequate income without some as- 
sistance. When this had been taken 
care and her mind relieved worry 
over financial troubles, she was better 
able prepare herself fill the place 
she occupied the home. 

Tommy was only nine years old 
when the accident occurred which re- 
sulted his loss sight. 
nurse referred the case the worker 
some months after the boy had been 
removed from school. teacher had 
been secured the parents instruct 
the child the home, but was re- 
ported that was 
proper medical treatment. 

When the worker visited, she found 
that Tommy was practically blind, ow- 
ing injury the left eye and 
sympathetic condition the right. The 
boy had not been taken eye phy- 
sician because his parents believed 
Divine healing, and they had faith that 
his sight would restored. 

The worker did everything her 
power persuade the parents take 
the boy competent eye phvsician, 
but her efforts were without avail. 
When she realized that nothing could 
ment, she took the only course open 


bring about results. The facts were 
presented the Children’s Judge and, 
after complaint was filed, the par- 
ents were ordered appear court. 
They were given three days which 
take the child any one three 
eye physicians the city. 

Dr. who examined Tommy’s eyes 
was very co-operative, and immedi- 
ately after the examination reported 
his findings the worker. result 
the delay the part the parents 
having the boy’s eyes treated im- 
mediately after the injury, sympathetic 
ophthalmia had destroyed the sight 
the good eye and was then too late 
remedy the harm done. 

After the doctor’s report was re- 
ceived, the worker called see the 
Superintendent Schools and secured 
complete information regarding Tom- 
my’s school record. was found that 
the boy had been the fifth grade 
and that his work had been excellent. 
After the injury was receiving only 
what could get memory one 
hour’s lesson each day. The Super- 
intendent stated that this was far from 
satisfactory the Board Educa- 
tion and, since the doctor’s report 
showed that the boy would not regain 
his sight, Tommy must educated 
blind child. 

conference was held which the 
Children’s Judge, the Superintendent 
Schools, the parents, Tommy’s 
teacher, and the worker were present, 
and the problems connection with 
the child’s education were discussed. 
The parents were good financial cir- 
cumstances and the home was very 
comfortable. Tommy had been en- 


couraged what could for him- 
self and was not all helpless 
dependent. The parents were strongly 
opposed sending the boy school 
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for the blind, was decided that 
Tommy should learn braille and type- 
writing and return publie school. 

year later, report was received 
from the Superintendent Schools, 
stating that Tommy was the sixth 
grade and that was doing very 
nicely. His sunny smile and winning 
personality had gained many friends 
for him, and the Superintendent felt 
that the arrangements made for the 
boy were entirely satisfactory. 

Work for the blind has much 
offer those who have lost their sight, 
regardless their circumstances 
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stations life, and its chief objective 
assist such individuals live ac- 
tive, useful lives. would con- 
structive work, must “help the 
blind help themselves,” and not put 
stumbling-block pity their way 
and hinder them doing too much 
for them. This social case work ap- 
plied work for the blind. world 
made for persons with all their senses, 
necessary for those having handi- 
caps make many adjustments which 
would prove very difficult without the 
assistance trained and experienced 
workers. 


How Case-Work Principles Are Applied 
Work for the Blind 


GLover* 


Executive Secretary, Cincinnati Association for the Welfare the Blind, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ANSWERING the question 
“What social case work?” Miss 
Kempton the 

hopes, the motives, and the procedure 
every altruistic person. This con- 
cise statement principles, methods, 
and objectives should steadying 
the volunteer, untrained welfare 
work, and the admonition that the 
whole individual must reckoned 
with should salutary the experi- 
enced social worker. those spe- 
cialized fields who have acquired dis- 
trust systematic training for social 
service, the simple analysis 
brief article should demonstrate that 


practice develops clear, pertinent think- 
ing. Social case work, though lacks 
the exactitude physical science, 


does refine its methods according 
scientific attitudes. 

Case work among the blind 
highly specialized that many agencies 
have regarded the specialty complete 
itself and almost unrelated the 
general field social service. Thought- 
ful reading Miss Richmond’s So- 
cial Diagnosis this brief article 
Miss Kempton should convince one 
that sound social philosophy funda- 
mental, that the understanding 
whole personality achievement, 
that accurate knowledge 
means dealing with social problems 
essential, and that insight pene- 
trate the complicating effects blind- 
ness every phase life must 
added unto these. doubt should 
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blow away some the chaff that bur- 
dens our training-courses for social 
workers, but, all events, case work 
among the blind should 
should support and re-inforce all other 
qualifications. 

When say that social case work 
aims adjust individual his en- 
tire environment, merely state that 
the fullness life depends upon satis- 
factory adjustment every phase 
personality the conditions and cir- 
cumstances which surround life. 
may agree with Dr. Cabot that “work, 
love, play, and worship” are the most 
irresistible cravings the human soul, 
but must strain our logic con- 
siderably bring every desire life 
under those categories. 
worker cannot afford ignore the 
trivial irritations which demand under- 
standing, patience, and kindness. 


INVESTIGATION 


very superficial investigation will 


usually establish the fact blindness 


and certify the individual client 
the agency. one will deny that 
blindness involves maladjustment 
the seeing world, and every expression 
life will affected it. more 
technical investigation necessary 
determine whether not the blindness 
will yield anything treatment. 
omit this would sheer stupidity, for 
the complications blindness are too 
often overwhelming, and every meas- 
urable degree vision gained modifies 
the problems. The obvious fact 
blindness not always the prime cause 
maladjustment. thorough social 
investigation should assemble the facts 
concerning the personal habits and 
propensities the individual, his par- 


ticipation the duties and amuse- 
ments the family, and his contacts 
with the community outside his home. 
This investigation cannot made with 
inquisitorial directness, but must 
slowly unfolded the warmth and 
sincerity the worker. 


DIAGNOsIS 


With the salient facts clearly 
mind, the problem must analyzed 
with scrupulous care. Familiarity with 
general social problems will throw the 
first light this subject, but must 
scrutinized with deep understand- 
ing blindness distorting influ- 
ence upon all characteristics. Psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry can assist greatly, 
but earnest thinking and intimate ex- 
perience are needed preserve cor- 
rect balance evaluating the factor 
blindness. Infinite pains, patience, and 
sympathy this task will well re- 
warded. 


TREATMENT 


The most obvious need nearly 
every blind person work; his most 
serious problems, both economic and 
social, are usually attributable the 
lack it. Those who are energetic 
and resourceful find for themselves 
some occupation, which, occasionally, 
the expression of. exceptional talent 
genius, but, most cases, in- 
adequate and unprofitable. 

The craving for love, affection, one- 
ness with others one the most 
subtle and cruel corollaries blind- 
The taboos that obscure both the 
discussion and the treatment this 
condition cause many workers ig- 
nore become heartlessly dog- 
matic attitude. doubtful 
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personally experienced the heartaches 
these emotional inhibitions can un- 
derstand them. 

The spirit play too fundamen- 
tal human nature stifled with- 
out dire Lack sight 
irrevocably excludes the most popular 
forms recreation and imposes de- 
gree social isolation 
inertia that menace mental and bodily 
health. judge the significance 
this aspect the problem, one must 
study the personality and discriminate 
between habits that are native and 
those that have been superimposed 
blindness. 

The importance worship 
emotional outlet varies widely with in- 
dividuals. The general assumption 
that has more dominant role the 
lives blind persons than can claim 
generally. wholesome cultivation 
this instinct eminently desirable, but 
worker with blind clients must 
alert distinguish fanatical morbid 
excesses. 

Intelligent planning 
treatment demand extensive acquain- 
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tance with the social resources 
community. Primarily, the worker 
must know many tricks and devices for 
overcoming the handicap blindness, 
must understand the possibilities 
braille, adapted games, watches, 
etc., must able teach the client 
“how blind” many little per- 
sonal tasks, and must enjoy the confi- 
dence other social agencies whose 
specialized services can benefit the 
blind. 

organization for the blind has 
solved the industrial dilemma, for the 
traditional workshop 
only small percentage those who 
should employed. The segregation 
the blind, even for work, regret- 
table, and the efficient case worker will 
make extensive contacts with business 
groups their behalf. 

process the social adjustment 
blind person more important 
than the education his family and 
his neighbors. Any 
presents the public true under- 
standing the blind may regarded 
effective treatment. 


Case Work with the Blind 


Eva PALMER 
Executive Secretary, Cleveland Society for the Blind, Cleveland, Ohio 


blind are all musical,” 

remarked visitor shop 

where one the men happened 
singing his work. “The blind 
always happy,” said another guest, 
who was watching with amusement the 
teasing going among the men 
their lunch hour. “We have tried the 
blind,” said factory superintendent, 
with air finality. the educa- 


tion the public, which such im- 
portant responsibility organiza- 
tion for the blind, the fixed notion that 
blind people are all alike must 
combated every possible way. The 
possession common handicap does 
not lead similar characteristics. 
case work personal service with the 
blind, the technique which essential 
for successful results with the sighted 


; 
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presupposed. this must added 
constantly increasing familiarity with 
the field work for the blind. 

Everyone conscious the terrible 
limitations blindness; only those 
who have studied the subject are in- 
formed its possibilities. The 
service which needed many blind 
persons must extended include 
certain education the members 
their families, the friends with 
whom they live. Rarely the families 
take sufficiently intelligent attitude 
toward the blind person, who often 
waited upon where should stim- 
ulated for himself, and often 
neglected points where must have 
help. 

instance education the 
family and re-education the blind 
person was the case where 
woman, without sight for three years, 
was found the home her married 
daughter. She was very nervous 
state, and when inquiry was made 
her occupation, the daughter ex- 
plained that her mother had had 
work hard all her life, nothing 
should required her, now that 
such terrible affliction had come 
her. From leading most active life, 
the blind woman had been condemned 
complete idleness well dark- 
ness, and was the verge insanity. 
She was taught read raised type, 
was instructed some handwork, 
which she earned small but regular 
amount she was taken several social 
gatherings women similarly handi- 
capped, but full conversation about 
their normal activities; her daughter 
was induced take her nearby 
Episcopal Church; and 
months marvelous change had taken 
place. She had recaptured her sense 
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teur, and was the “life” any crowd 
she was in. She became very helpful 
several newly blinded women, and 
was great assistance her daughter 
housekeeping. 

Most blind individuals are part 
families, their problems are interwoven 
with those about them, and any decided 
improvement the condition the 
blind person can only come 
whole situation bettered. Any society 
for the blind clinic, operating more 
less along standard lines. The diag- 
nosis must made trained 
worker; the prescription suggested 
only after friendly relations have been 
established, and the history and apti- 
tudes the patient studied over 
period time; the cure may ef- 
fected any one several remedies. 
The worker with the blind, however, 
has advantage over the 
visitor because the contact with the 
individual continuous and cases 
never closed, except the rare in- 
stances where sight regained. 
thus possible gauge the results 
case work far more accurately than 
agencies which perforce deal with 
constantly shifting group. 

One the privileges the worker 
for the blind give helping hand 
other members the family, gen- 
erally the young people. Many com- 
plicated situation has gradually cleared 
up, the children, assisted through 
school, and trained value and cher- 


ish the blind parent, come 


maturity. 

There are endless expedients which 
the experienced case worker with the 
blind will make use of. One these 


arranging congenial contacts, and 
this time well spent, blind people 
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whd have developed proper philos- 
ophy are far greater help the 
newly blinded, poorly adjusted, than 
sighted persons, however eager they 
may help. young college man, 
blinded the outset his business 
career, was introduced man 
middle age, who living happy and 
useful life, although total darkness. 
Part his conversation with the 
young man was overheard, “You know, 
John, you can buy sight for few 
dollars week; what you cannot buy 
brains, and you have plenty 
them.” The young man bought some 
sight, and has ever since continued 
the business which had thought im- 
possible after his accident. 

Many blind people have deeply 
rooted inferiority complex, and often 
their unfortunate actions are only 
unconscious effort compensate. 
Time, patience, and resourcefulness are 
help them overcome this 
and anything which raises 
their standing the family com- 
munity, valuable. One man, col- 
lege graduate, was induced teach 
Sunday School class, which did 
successfully. was the only blind 
member that church, his every ac- 
tion was observed, and really undue 
measure appreciation was showered 
him—but the experience made 
new man him. young woman, 
not very attractive, was connected with 
teacher dramatics, who coached 
her monologue work, free charge. 
She proved good reader, was stim- 
ulated make the most her rather 
limited charms, gained poise, and 
eventually became asset any 
gathering. 

was Mary Richmond who said, 

“In social work, only the long 
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views that are cheering.” Organiza- 
tions doing case work with the blind 
have not been existence very long, 
most those this country having 
had their inception since 1905. 
long view not possible, but surveying 
the field present, much encourage- 
ment should felt. The “machine 
age,” about which much pessimism 
expressed, has made its contribution 
the needs the blind, improved 
devices for their use, and widely 
diversified opportunities for employ- 
ment. The co-ordination now existing 
between welfare agencies, makes pos- 
sible the solution some the prob- 
lems the blind, which have seemed 
almost hopeless. This especially true 
organizations engaged raising 
health standards and prevention 
accidents. 

Suitable employment undoubtedly 
the greatest single remedial factor with 
many blind people, and all agencies, 
public and private, engaged training 
and placement, must contacted 
the case worker for the blind. Part 
the equipment trained case worker 
thorough knowledge the resources 
the community, and the decision 
what handle, and what refer, 
always important. 

Some blind people will adapt them- 
selves their handicap, whether they 
have any outside not; others 
will fail so, matter how much 
done for them; but nearly every 
one, contribution can made which 
will help them fuller and happier 
living. The case worker for the blind 
may have had the most scientific 
training, but will fail not possessed 
winning personality, good humor, 
patience, and optimism, and the great- 
est these optimism. 
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How the Principles and Technique Social Case 
Work Can Applied Home Teaching 


Harvey* 
Home Teacher, Board Education the Blind, Hartford, Conn. 


Case appearing the 

September issue the Outlook 
for the Blind, Miss Helen Kempton 
states that “any comprehensive ap- 
proach the study this subject 
should include both its philosophy and 
its methods.” While its philosophy 
theory deep interest, shall 
confine our remarks discussion 
how its principles and methods are ap- 
plicable home teaching. 

The goals social case work and 
home teaching are synonymous that 
both desire for the individual full 
and balanced life—Work, Love, Play, 
and Worship,” “The highest good 
and greatest happiness which results 
from satisfactory adjustment the 
various environmental 
rounding him.” 

The principles these branches 
welfare work—the restoration 
man’s birthright—as set forth Miss 
Kempton her oft-reiterated state- 
ment, “To help develop the individ- 
ual, independence, initiative, and the 
desire things for himself,” are 
identical, and case worker home 
teacher would those things 
which would much better for 
himself, for fear destroying his in- 
dependence, initiative, and desire 
help himself. 

Social study investigation, diag- 
nosis the analysis given situa- 
tion, planning outlining program, 
treatment course procedure, 
and record keeping, constitute the 
foundation upon which the structure 


*Blind. 


social reclamation rehabilitation 
stands. 

her first contact, the home 
teacher makes point establish 
friendly relationship between the 
pupil and herself, much depends 
upon this first visit. fact, the suc- 
cess failure the pupil adjust 
himself the new order things 
due his blindness, depends largely 
upon her ability inspire him rise 
above his despair and handicap. she 
talks lightly her own handicap 
ignores completely, she often en- 
courages him speak: frankly his 
eye condition and physical condition 
and their causes, his past exper- 
iences, his work, recreation, doubts 
and fears, joys and sorrows, hopes 
and aspirations, his relationship his 
family, relatives, and friends before 
his blindness, and their attitude toward 
him now that blind. She keeps 
herself alert all that happens around 
her, order demonstrate that blind- 
ness does not prevent the individual 
from participating the various 
phases the home life. She tries 
determine his mental status con- 
versing with him. She ascertains the 
extent his education, the home con- 
ditions, the source income, and, 
short, she takes into account all the 
factors the situation which will aid 
hinder the pupil’s future success. 
her social study there one im- 
portant difference between her methods 
and those the seeing social worker. 
She has depend upon her guide 
give her picture the home, its 
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furnishings and cleanliness, the per- 
sonal appearance and neatness each 
member the family, and the con- 
dition the yard grounds sur- 
rounding the house, before completing 
her investigation; while 
worker obtains 
through personal observation. 

After the social study completed, 
analyze the situation and make plans 
for the treatment given 
program followed. The follow- 
ing illustrations will serve demon- 
strate this point. 

one home, where visit, the 
daughter blind, forty years old, 
highly nervous, has eczema and sinus 
trouble, neat appearance, has 
pleasing personality, and enjoys good 
music; has never combed her hair 
cut her food for herself, and eats with 
spoon; has had very little education 
(because her parents would not con- 
sent her going away from home 
school) but has fair degree in- 
telligence and eager learn. Her 
mother, who very highly strung 
and has abnormal heart condition, 
has preached “Nerves” and “You 
can’t” much her, she has 
can’t” complex. The father, who 
sixty-three, has critical heart condi- 
tion, inner ear and stomach trouble, 
and under the doctor’s care. Both 
parents are over-indulgent and none 
too patient with her, taking from her 
hands the work she trying master, 
doing themselves because makes 
them nervous watch her struggling 
with it. The home comfortably fur- 
nished and clean, yet there atmos- 
phere constraint which does not 
bode well for success. this situation 
the blindness 
augmented ill health, lack edu- 


cation, and non-understanding; par- 
ents, over-indulgent, lacking judg- 
ment—overbalance 
desire learn, her personal appear- 
ance, personality, fondness for music, 
and her clean, comfortable home. 

another home, there partially 
deaf, totally blind man, twenty-four 
years old, neat appearance, painstak- 
ing his work, faithful the per- 
formance every duty, eager learn, 
but low mentality. His parents are 
intelligent, sensible, and non-indulgent, 
insisting that everything for 
himself. They are co-operative every 
way and understand the boy and his 
needs. The home spotless, furnished 
above the average—giving one the 
impression financial stability—and 
there atmosphere contentment 
and peace that speaks well for success. 
analyzing these factors, the assets— 
the boy’s eagerness learn, neatness, 
faithfulness, and application work; 
his parents’ understanding 
operation; and his good home condi- 
blindness, partial deafness, low men- 
tality, and obesity. 

third situation, the husband 
blind, sixty-seven years old, not over- 
neat appearance, cares little for 
reading and less for music, has 
changeable disposition (pleasant the 
teacher’s presence and difficult and dis- 
agreeable other times), interested 
farm work, accustomed heavy, 
rough labor, has fondness for ani- 
mals, enjoys outdoor work, has good 
mind and fair sense touch, and 
capable doing good work. His wife 
very intelligent, active the local 
Red Cross and other community af- 
fairs, writes for local newspaper, 
and good housekeeper and cook. 
The home comfortably furnished 
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and pleasantly situated, the buildings 
and grounds are very well kept and 
the cows, poultry, and garden products 
constitute the source income. The 
wife co-operative and eager have 
her husband’s work success, but has 
failed recognize his real need. She 
wrote that were wasting our 
time trying teach him, and that she 
was tempted leave him because 
was difficult live with. The son 
has college education, was employed 
bookkeeper the past, works 
the farm present, and very fond 
his mother but indifferent toward 
his father. The diagnosis this case 
shows the assets and liabilities 
pretty evenly balanced, and, under 
proper guidance, the normality the 
home life could restored. 

Because the varying problems, 
the plan and treatment each 
these situations had different, 


bring about satisfactory adjust- 
ment. 


The course followed the first in- 
stance was keep constantly mind 
the parents’ physical condition, and 
their’ lack understanding their 
daughter’s needs, tactfully including 
them all plans for her future wel- 
fare. They were willing co-operate 
with the teacher the extent that the 
girl has learned read braille grade 
one and half, and make shopping 
bags and bead necklaces, but beyond 
that they are unwilling go, saying, 
“She too nervous take new 
work.” There remains much 
done this situation, and the progress 
will slow, but plans are being 
formulated overcome the parents’ 
objections. 

the second case the program was 
very simple, for the constructive ele- 
ments predominated, and the teacher 
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had the complete co-operation the 
parents from the beginning. The 
course followed was teach both the 
boy and his mother the lesson under 
consideration, order that the latter 
might supervise the boy’s work the 
teacher’s absence. Consequently, 
very short time, the boy was making 
salable baskets and happily occupied. 

The third situation presented more 
complicated problem, for, addition 
the husband’s blindness, the wife’s 
discouragement and lack under- 
standing, and the son’s indifference 
his father had taken into account. 
recognized from the start that 
would take long time bring about 
even semblance satisfactory 
adjustment here; for conditions and 
habits long standing cannot 
changed over night. proceeded 
teach the pupil large, rough work 
there were disturbing elements 
contend with; constantly encourag- 
ing him press success, and 
creating competitive spirit him 
through reports the progress made 
another blind man doing similar 
work. had frequent heart-to-heart 
talks with him, and confided 
that his wife and son thought him in- 
capable doing anything and kept 
saying, “You can’t.” always re- 
plied, can, and let’s prove 
them. You have the fighting spirit 
that wins, and keeping you 
will succeed.” did keep and 
made satisfactory footstool. When 
the opportunity presented itself, 
had frank talk with the son, asking 
him supervise his father’s work 
our absence, and this consented 
do. soon became evident that there 
was better understanding between 
the father and the son whose man- 
hood had been appealed to. The letter 
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which the wife had written offered 
the opportunity point out her 
that her husband’s spells ugliness 
were due, large measure, the fact 
that had been obliged give 
his position head the family and 
breadwinner and sit back idleness. 
had outlet for his pent-up 
energy, except “grouches.” asked 
her try place herself his posi- 
tion and think whether she would not 
difficult get with their 
situations were reversed. 
gested that she let him anything 
could about the house and farm, 
even the expense few crops. 
pointed out that, she would fol- 
low this course, there would 
need for her leave him. She took 
our advice and set him sawing 
wood, with the result that improved 


physically, was less disagreeable, and 
thus created happier home life. 

The object citing these illustra- 
tions has been demonstrate the 
practical application social case 
work principles and methods our 
work and problems home teaching— 
specialized branch welfare work. 

Social Work training 
work home teacher easier 
giving her knowledge the prin- 
ciples and technique social case 
work, insight into human nature, 
appreciation the true values 
life, the ability evaluate the various 
factors given situation, and 
working knowledge the methods 
employed the case worker restor- 
ing man his birthright self- 
respecting member society, capable 
solving his own problems. 
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Wholesale Selling 
Grace O’Hara 


Sales Assistant, State Commission for the Blind, New York 


years has been problem 

dispose all the goods made 

the blind. Each workshop has 
local outlet and some them hold 
sales outside territory well, but 
none them seem able keep all 
their workers busy and, the same 
time, keep their shelves clear 
stock. essential therefore, for 
those interested the blind consider 
all possible outlets, and the first 
suggest itself the wholesale market. 


Tue DEVELOP WHOLESALE 
OUTLETS 


The State New York felt that pro- 
duction had reached such high stan- 
dard and that certain articles were be- 
_ing produced such quantities, that 
they might reasonably offered the 
buyers commercial basis. had 
known for years that some rugs and 
few other things had reached the 
department stores for sale, but also 
knew that they had been purchased 
through sympathy, the buyer making 
use fund which most 
stores carried prosperous times. Our 
idea was not appeal the ground 
that our goods had been made the 
blind, but offer them solely 
commercial basis. 


ANALYSIS THE WHOLESALE 


Accordingly, the Commission gave 
luncheon which all New York de- 
partment store rug buyers were in- 


vited and which most them at- 
tended. Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt 
and Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, the well- 
known industrial engineer, were guests 
honor. The wholesale project was 
frankly discussed from all points 
view. Many types rugs, woven 
blind men and women New York, 
were shown those present and the 
majority them were rejected 
impractical from the buyers’ point 
view, although some these same 
rugs had been most popular our 
retail sales. After great deal dis- 
cussion pro and con, most the buy- 
ers agreed that standardized hit-and- 
miss rag rug would have the best 
result this conference, four work- 
shops throughout the state made hit- 
and-miss rag rug standard quality, 
size, and price. Every buyer who saw 
said compared favorably with 
what our commercial competitors were 
offering. had every reason be- 
lieve that were step forward 
solving the problem the tremendous 
rug output blind weavers. 


DEVELOPMENTS THE RuG MARKET 


get away from any charitable ap- 
peal adopted trade name which 
way suggested blind weaver, and 
with the rugs fairly priced, offered 
the usual trade discount. order 


that sales should not suffer from 
amateurish approach, salesman with 
some rug experience and good record 
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was engaged take the samples the 
buyers. Three the largest depart- 
ment stores New York placed fair- 
sized orders, but the others put off or- 
dering for one reason another. 
the interval between the conception 
and fulfilment this idea, the stock 
market had broken and the great na- 
tional depression had slowly but surely 
descended upon all parts the coun- 
try. result every line business 
suffered and there was end the 
drop prices. The salesman found 
his commission from sales wholly in- 
adequate and resigned, and was then 
that was put charge wholesale 
selling. 


ADDITION OTHER PRODUCTS 


the meantime two the work- 
shops for the blind had installed power 
machinery and were making wooden 


toys and seeking wholesale market 
for them. the same time another 
shop, which was famous for its ex- 
quisite weaving and which had done 
some wholesale selling, wished ex- 
pand along that line, and had 
three types merchandise offer. 
This gave much broader view 
point and fuller experience, but had 
its advantages inasmuch most sales- 
men specialize their own line, while 
had divide time interest 
among three products. have devoted 
practically fourteen months the last 
two years wholesale selling. New 
York City and Newark were covered 
and few other contacts made. The 
buyers approached included those 
all department stores and many resi- 
dent buyers well. And the sales? 
Well, not all what had hoped 
even expected, and yet are not con- 
vinced that wholesale market im- 
practical. 


RESULTS 


The rugs have been our greatest dis- 
appointment. know they measure 
quality and when they were first 
offered, the price was right. When 
prices generally dropped, and rug ex- 
perts said our prices were longer 
reasonable reduced them almost 
25%, but the market prices continued 
lower. Foreign rugs flooded 
our markets and American manufac- 
turers sold below cost rather than 
carry stock any longer; hooked rugs 
which had been considered expen- 
sive two years before became best sell- 
ers everywhere, because prices were 
now within reach all, and new 
process introduced makes domestic rugs 
such good imitations Orientals, 
that they are known the trade 
American Orientals. These various 
factors combined have almost entirely 
eliminated the old hit-and-miss rag 
rugs. other words, they are out 
style. Some day they may again 
demand, but until such time, can- 
not call our rug project success 
failure. 

the meantime the buyers cannot 
understand why not change our 
rugs suit the demands the time. 
They point out that plaid rugs are 
popular just now and, rightly priced, 
should find ready market. But they 
not stop consider that handi- 
capped labor which strives effect 
dards has barriers unknown sighted 
workers. Then too, the difference be- 
tween large and small workshops must 
kept mind. large shop with 
many workers, making staple com- 
modity such brooms mops, does 
not face the same problems small 
group workers specializing two 
three products. 
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RESULTS WITH Toys 


The success the toys has been 
limited also, but for another reason en- 
tirely. The two shops doing the wood- 
working did not compete with each 
other. One made white, sanded blocks, 
wheels, spindles, looms, moulds and 
deckles, and mimeoscope boxes, which 
were suitable for nursery schools and 
kindergartens, but which 
value for the average toy department 
store. The other turned out painted 
toys,—peg boards, tit-tat-toes, ring 
toss, bean-bag boards, puzzles, and 
wagons with and without blocks. The 
quality the work from both shops 
was high. What then was the trouble? 


answer this must consider 
each group separately. For the one 
turning out the white sanded pieces, 
made two good initial contacts. One 


the largest game manufacturers 


various game and marble boards 
drilled this shop, and agency sup- 
plying nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens throughout the country, placed 
really large orders there. The game 
manufacturer soon began complain 
that his deliveries were late and that 
not all orders measured inspec- 
tion. Then some nursery school would 
send rush order for large quanti- 
ties blocks and would impos- 
sible fill this within specified time. 
Here again small group handi- 
capped workers found difficult 
push through quick order. ex- 
plained, apologized, and adjusted mat- 
ters, but, while both customers were 
patient enough the beginning, sooner 
later they tired excuses and gave 
their business elsewhere. 


With the painted toys had 
previous assurance from the buyers 


the case rugs. The models sent 
were neither unusual nor very 
cheap. They merely differed some 
degree with what was already the 
market. Nevertheless eighteen depart- 
ment and toy stores placed orders for 
one more the six models had 
and from time time some these 
orders were repeated. the mean- 
time, the downward trend prices 
was affecting toys well rugs, but 
the association making these painted 
toys did not see its way reduce 
prices. Consequently, began hear 
that the cost was too great, and repeat 
orders were fewer. Finally, one the 
most important department stores of- 
fered place really worthwhile or- 
der, they could have one the 
games for $1.40 per dozen less than 
the first price. Probably nothing 
being sold today for the same price 
two years ago, and the offer made was 
still little above the market price, yet 
was unable take advantage this 
order because the price was not ac- 
ceptable the workshop. About the 
same time the largest toy store 
America requested that certain model 
adapted the 1932 style demand. 
This meant very slight change the 
model, which the shop was not pre- 
pared make, second account 
was closed. This was all very dis- 
heartening, but experience with 
another product was quite different 
and this helped keep courage. 


WHOLESALING BLANKETS 


Variety; Quantity. 


begin with, instead having 
one rug six toys show buyers, 
had some fifteen twenty baby 
blanket models. The prices compared 
favorably with competitors’ samples 
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WHOLESALE SELLING 


and the usual trade discount was al- 
lowed. The price was always reduced 
keep pace with the buyers’ demands, 
yet the quality the work never suf- 
fered. Each “season” received new 
designs, and often buyer sug- 
gested any change asked for spe- 
cial model, effort was made meet 
her wishes except one two cases 
when the demand was unreasonable. 


Orders and Repeats 


Six the best department stores 
placed orders and far all have been 
repeated. Several small specialty shops 
also carry this line, but the big depart- 
ment stores are the ones that mean big 
business. Three four resident buy- 
ers have sent them the West and 
South. These wholesale orders mean 
very little, any, profit the work- 
shop, but they enable keep 
blind weavers busy, and the surplus 
stock, sold throughout the state 
retail sales, returns fair margin 
profit. These wholesale orders must 
continue grow before can say 
“success,” but have doubt that 
they will increase each year. 
sighted group workers starts out 
expecting make money once, but 
you can place initial order with 
worthwhile customer and then that 
order repeated and enlarged, you 
have every reason encouraged. 
This what happening with these 
baby blankets today. One store bought 
$889 worth the first year and another 
$1,052 worth during the same period, 
and, with one the best stores 
Fifth Avenue, had very inter- 
esting experience. For three seasons 
called that buyer vain. She 
refused even look, said she was 
familiar with our work, etc. kept 
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her, trying not antagonize her and 
using the trade name the salesman’s 
slip, instead the name the Com- 
mission for the Blind, had done 
first. Finally, early this year, she 
looked what had offer. Within 
few days she ordered seven and one- 
half dozen, including three different 
models. Less than two months later 
that order was repeated and ten dozen 
more another model taken. She 
also asked for “special” for her trade 
alone and got it. 


SUMMARY 


Now, one group blind work- 
ers can meet the exacting demands 
wholesale business with some measure 
success, must admit that there 
possibility others doing like- 
wise. But what possible not al- 
ways probable. compete success- 
fully business basis, five points 
must kept mind. 

Quality. This all important. 
The sample, matter whether 
rug, toy, blanket, will closely 
scrutinized from every angle. 
does not measure every way 
the standard that store, will re- 
jected once. Furthermore, each unit 
which goes fill order must 
nearly perfect possible, for every 
store reserves the right reject part 
all any order the goods fall 
below the sample. 

Price. The price must right. 
buyer likes your sample his next 
consideration the profit possible 
his department. holds his position, 
not because interested social 
welfare, but make his department 
show profit. So, you cannot meet 
the prices your commercial competi- 
tors, you cannot hope for business- 
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like order. Moreover, prices change. 
What was the right price last season 
too high today, and what right 
today may too low next season. 
Prices, therefore, cannot fixed from 
season season. They must flex- 
ible meet the law supply and 
demand. The trade discount, too, 
subject change, though not much. 
illustrate, few weeks ago, rug 
buyer told that the unit price 
rag rugs was about the same the 
last season’s schedule, but the manu- 
facturer from whom had bought 
rag rugs the past had offered him 
such large trade discount that the 
actual cost the rugs was brought 
down considerably. 

Style. This important that 
think today ranks with quality and 
price. Styles change rapidly and what 
popular one season may discarded 
the next. Therefore, not sufficient 
know the current market, but the 
manufacturer should least six 
months ahead with his samples. This 
necessitates stylist shopper who 
can give her time buyers, stores, 
trade magazines, fads, etc. buyer 
often wants model changed some 
respect meet his special needs. Com- 
mercial salesmen have told they 
often return six seven times with 
one sample, changing each time 
try and please buyer. our work- 
shops are not prepared change and 
re-adjust, then futile hope for 
success wholesaling. 


Quantity. Owing poor busi- 
ness today many buyers are placing 
small orders but they all want know 
you are prepared deliver time 
and quantity. They may keep you 
waiting for weeks and then, when they 
decide buy, insist delivery within 
week, 

Buyers. One’s contacts with the 
buyers are more less important. 
They are human like the rest and 
differ greatly. Some are friendly and 
willing look all samples, others 
have won over, and few are 
unapproachable even rude. Most 
them have special days the sample 
room but others require special ap- 
pointments. Most them will not 
look anything while they are 
while few will. 
Many will talk you the selling- 
floor provided you have models 
with you, others will not. Sometimes 
they take notes several numbers and 
you think you have placed nice order, 
but the confirmation never comes 
through. Often the one who holds out 
the longest granting appointment 
places large initial order. times 
the buyer wants your product and then 
the merchandise man refuses O.K. 
it. Most departments are limited 
monthly budgets and this sometimes 
holds the order. 

any rate, time and patience, pa- 
tience and time, and more time and pa- 
tience must expended making 
wholesale contacts. 
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Knitting 


Superintendent, Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind, Birmingham, England 


interested occupations 
for blind women would well 
explore the possibilities 
employment flat machine knitting. 
Its advantage lies the fact that 
workers who are totally blind can 
successfully engaged it, and, com- 
pared with other occupations usually 
practised the blind England, 
perhaps the most remunerative. 
Flat machines are made number 
gauges ranging from seven six- 
teen: the gauge expresses the number 
needles the inch. The choice 
the gauge depends the thickness 
thinness the material desired 
make. Machines with fewer needles 
the inch are likely cause less 
difficulty blind operator, but ma- 
chines with greater number 
needles the inch produce the finer 
material for which there has been 
great demand during recent years. 
fourteen-gauge machine usually 
the finest blind woman can success- 
fully naturally follows that 
blind worker using fine-gauge ma- 
chine needs more supervision than one 
employed machine coarser 
gauge. Machines are made various 
widths—that is, the distance between 
the first and last needles the “bed” 
the machine. The choice width 
will depend the size the garment 
made. 
The training period approxi- 
mately four years for totally blind 


person, but possible for girl 
with good margin sight become 
proficient about three years. The 
personal qualifications needed are in- 
telligence and the power concentra- 
tion, added which should physical 
fitness the whole the work 
performed standing position. 

The knitted material woven rec- 
tangular pieces. lady’s jumper 
suit with sleeves, for instance, which 
consists jumper and skirt, six sep- 
arate pieces are piece 
each for the back, front, and each 
the sleeves, the jumper, and two 
pieces for the skirt: the design 
the skirt better produced three 
pieces, then extra piece material 
knitted. The weave the fabric 
such that after taken off the ma- 
chine can cut and fashioned 
the same way ordinary cloth. 

now come the finishing pro- 
cesses which, except for sewing 
buttons and name tabs (done the 
partially blind), must undertaken 
the seeing. department of, say, 
twelve knitting-machines forewoman 
with assistant help supervising 
the machine work and about five seeing 
finishers would required. The pieces 
material when taken from the knit- 
ting machine are sewn together 
“overlocking” machine which trims the 
edges the material and sews to- 
gether the pieces the same time. 
ordinary sewing-machine also nec- 
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essary part the equipment. de- 
partment such have mentioned 
sufficiently large afford the installa- 
tion six-bobbin machine for wind- 
ing the wool from skein bobbin, 
ready for use the operator the 
knitting-machine. 

The following list machines 
suitable for small department, and 
their current prices: 


Dubied (Swiss) 
£65. each 
Foster (British) 
Winding Machine 
Finishing Machines: 
Singer, Overlocking £75. each 
Singer, Sewing 9.17.6. each 


advisable have all the ma- 
chines, with the exception the knit- 
ting-machines, power-driven. Pressing- 
irons and boards must also included 
equipment. 

The garments made cover very 
large range, and include the following 
which are sold 
shops the retail prices given: 


£28. each 


Men’s Pull-overs........ 22s. each 
Women’s Jumper Suits 


5s.9d.“ 
Ladies’ Combinations 


From these prices usual al- 
low discount per cent for the 
wholesale market for re-sale. 

The private schools this country, 
where uniform worn, form another 
market for sports sweaters. These are 
made the school colors, and, where 


required, the colors the different 
“Houses” the schools are knitted. 

The wages paid the blind knitter 
vary according the gauge the 
machine used and the particular gar- 
ment made, would paid 
blind woman for knitting 
sweater seven-gauge machine, 
and 1s.9d. for jumper made 
twelve-gauge machine. 

The following shows how the cost 


lady’s jumper suit (two-piece) 
arrived at: 


Cost Material: 
Wool, 0z. 2/32s. 


Wages: 
Knitting 
Finishing 


Prime 


Manufacturing charges 
(100% wages) 
Shop Cost 26s. 


Retail distribution and gen- 
eral administrative charges 


(50% Shop Cost) 13s. 
Total Cost 39s. 


Retail Selling Price 
Wholesale 27s. 


Too much emphasis cannot laid 
the care with which the finishing 
processes are carried out, which 
are meant the shaping, seaming, pleat- 
ing, buttonholing, etc. 

easily spoiled careless and obso- 
lete methods finishing. The em- 
ployment first-class fashioner 
therefore first importance, and she 
should work conjunction with 
fashion designer. She should cap- 
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able cutting patterns new de- 
signs, and should able super- 
vise the execution the practical side 
the work. comparatively small 
department unable bear the cost 
employing full-time designer. 
has been found possible, however, 
obtain the part-time services 
fashion designer whose remuneration 


can fixed according the number 
designs she produces, considered 
suitable for adoption the depart- 
ment concerned. 

With ladies’ fashions, particularly, 
the fastidiousness the sex must 
appreciated, and finishing, every de- 
tail must carefully 
executed. 


Dubied Knitting Machine for Flat Work 
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Common Causes 


Ipa 
Supervisor Work for Children, Massachusetts Division the Blind, Boston, Mass. 


HAVE been asked talk about 

some the common causes 

blindness. That word “blindness” 
differently interpreted many 
people. meant only total 
inability see light, there would 
less need for this group interested 
“causes.” Let say that are 
considering “blind” all those who, 
account lack eyesight, are un- 
able follow the ordinary living and 
working conditions their daily lives. 
Usually that would mean persons who 
are unable count fingers dis- 
tance about twenty feet, those 
whose “field” range vision 
much contracted that they can see only 
the very limited area which their 
eyes are focused. 

Instruction reading and writing 
braille and the teaching various 
industries form only part the serv- 
ices blind teachers who into the 
homes the blind. Who can estimate 
the value the helpful psychology 
given one who has overcome 
similar handicap the person who, 
after years hard work, loses his 
sight and just waits—hopeless and 
helpless. Let the teacher have in- 
telligent interest the cause each 
pupil’s blindness that she may know 
how talk and advise the subject 
which most vital him. 

For see objects, rays light 


paper delivered the fifth convention the 
Eastern Conference of Home Teachers, Kingston, 
Rhode Island, September 1932, 
here the request the Conference. 


and their shadows must pass through 
the cornea (that transparent tissue 
the front the eye through which 
see the pupil and iris), through three 
transparent fluid chambers, 
focused certain spot the retina, 
which the inner nerve-lining the 
eyeball. From there the impressions 
are telegraphed along the optic nerves 
the brain. This process 
complete before can see. 


REFRACTIVE ERROR 


The two most common impediments 
eyesight are malformations and 
opacities. Malformation the eyeballs 
irregularities the transparent 
curved surfaces the eyes are con- 
ditions known refractive error and 
can usually overcome much 
helped properly fitted eyeglasses. 

There are three types 


The magnifying lens convex 
and foreshortens the rays light. 
This type lens used correct 
hyperopia “far-sight,” condition 
where the eyeball too shallow. The 
magnifying glasses are also used after 
cataract operation and for old age 
sight. 

The diminishing lens concave 
and throws the rays light deeper 
than normal into the eye. This used 
dition where the eyeball elongated. 

The glasses for astigmatism give 
correction only certain meridians 
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angles, overcome the irregularity 
the eye’s transparent curved surfaces 
and equalize the rays they come 
focus. 

Far-sight may due lack 
development the eyeballs the 
young, and when the eyes are not 
abused the condition usually over- 
come before adolescence. Just behind 
the iris lies the crystalline lens which 
transparent, bi-convex, somewhat 
fluid body, encased transparent 
capsule. the action the ciliary 
muscle which surrounds its edge this 
lens involuntarily focused for look- 
ing from near far points, the 
lens camera. This involuntary 
adjustment the eye’s lens called 
accommodation. When the normal eye 
looking distant point the ac- 
sighted eye, however, the lens under 
constant adjustment because the rays 
light must always foreshortened 
focus the retina. this way 
the normal amount vision may often 
obtained, but too often the final 
expense eyesight and the nervous 
system. properly corrected with 
glasses relieve the strain accom- 
modation, far-sight, unless very ex- 
treme, need not give anxiety. 

Just the opposite far-sight, near- 
sight (or myopia) may quite detri- 
mental eyesight. this condition 
the eyeball too deep from front 
back and the rays light focus 
front the retina and cannot tele- 
phoned the brain the optic nerve 
because the connection faulty. Un- 
like the far-sighted eye, there 
physical method accommodation 
overcome the condition. Near-sight 
often progressive, the white the eye 
stretching back and becoming thinner 


and less able perform its function 
holding the eyeball shape and 
protecting its inner structures. 
stretching, pulls back with the 
nutrient coating called the choroid and 
the nerve coating called the retina. 
There danger “separation the 
and 
other eye inflammations which mean 
great loss sight and sometimes total 
blindness. The near-sighted myopic 
person should have very careful re- 
fraction fitting glasses, preferably 
the same ophthalmologist who will 
have the eye record over period 
years guide him. Frequent obser- 
vation make sure that the glasses 
keep pace with the stretching the 
eye most important. myope should 
return his doctor least yearly, and 
oftener advised. Good general 
hygiene, good upright posture, elimi- 
nating near work, and wearing proper 
glasses may much check deteri- 
oration vision from myopia. 

astigmatism the rays light fall 
unequally into the eye, causing con- 
stant adjustment the crystalline lens 
its efforts overcome the defect. 
The nervous strain brings detrimental 
effects mind and 
given for this condition must con- 
stantly worn and kept straight that 
the angle the correction will held 
the proper position. 

Strabismus “crossed eyes” should 
have early attention because the eye 
that turns not being used and, 
neglected, may lose its power see. 
Glasses usually help, but sometimes 
surgery advised. 

About middle life the eye begins 
lose its accommodation for near 
work; the big muscle which focuses 
the lens has less vigor, and the sub- 
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stance within the lens growing 
stiffer, that glasses for magnifying 
—generally referred “reading 
worn. This condi- 
tion called presbyopia and comes 
cases cataract the lens has be- 
come opaque, and the light cannot get 
through the retina. certain 
stage glasses may help, but operation 
remove the lens the final cure. 
The lens within the eye has consider- 
able magnifying power and, when 
removed, that power replaced 
powerful magnifying glasses. 


BLINDNESS FROM OPACITIES 


Opacities are sometimes congenital 
but more often are the result old 
inflammatory disorders which have 
disturbed the transparency the eye 
and caused the rays light 
dimmed and distorted. 

Corneal opacities are the result 
keratitis, inflammation the trans- 
parent tissue which covers the direct 
front the eyeball and continuous 
with the white the eye. Aside from 
injury the inflammation usually arises 
from some depleting systemic condi- 
tion. After the inflammation has sub- 
sided there often whitish blur 
several cloudy patches the cornea 
which interfere with the light passing 
into the eyeball. These opacities, 
not too dense, may eventually ab- 
sorbed and not permanently reduce 
eyesight. 

Lens opacity, said before, 
cataract. Massachusetts, about 
thirty cases children born with con- 
genital cataract are reported 
yearly. These children should op- 
erated upon before school age and 
become accustomed wearing their 


glasses. Very few children with un- 
complicated cases congenital cataract 
are obliged, after operation, attend 
schools for the blind. They are usually 
suitable candidates 
classes, and quite often can get along 
the ordinary grade class their 
teachers understand that they may 
slower using their eyes than the 
other children. adults, cataract usu- 
ally shows later middle life. Usu- 
ally the cataract not removed until 
vision reduced that the patient 
can see only hand movements. the 
operation adults the lens ex- 
tracted, but children, where the lens 
more fluid, the opacity removed 
series two more slight oper- 
ations which allow the opaque sub- 
stance the lens seep out gradu- 
ally and become absorbed, leaving 
good black pupil. 

After operation the accommodation 
the lens gone, and so, glasses for 
and for work must 
worn. Often even little children are 
fitted and learn wear 
them with comfort. The prognosis for 
uncomplicated cataract good. 

Then have vitreous opacities. 
These are caused the excretion 
from inflammations the deep tissues 
the eye—a discharge pus into the 
vitreous humor, the large fluid interior 
the eyeball which lies behind the 
crystalline lens. These particles ex- 
udate often float about change their 
positions, that person sitting 
lying quietly may have very good 
vision but after moving about may 
practically blind account the 
opaque particles which obstruct the 
light. This type eye would gener- 
ally undependable that its victims 
might readily considered blind. 
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COMMON CAUSES BLINDNESS 


Aside from opacities and refractive 
errors, there are several other condi- 
tions and diseases which shall just 
touch very lightly: 


Optic nerve atrophy the eye 
tion which the nerve becomes wasted 
and unable function. This condition 
may become rapidly worse, yet often 
checked before the person becomes 
totally blind. caused brain 
tumor other brain pressure, the 
toxin from extreme fevers, from al- 
cohol, tobacco, and other poisonings. 
also may the result systemic 
disease like tuberculosis and syphilis. 
the cause can speedily treated the 
atrophic condition may checked. 
Sight lost through atrophy not usu- 
ally recovered. 

Trachoma thickening the con- 
junctiva delicate moist membrane 
which covers the exposed part the 
eyeballs and, continuing, lines the inner 
part the eyelids. Grapelike growths 
form the under sides the lids. 
Unless controlled, the lids become 
puckered inside from old scars, and 
the eyelashes are brought contact 
with the conjunctiva the eyeball, 
often causing abrasions the cornea 
and other complications which reduce 
sight. This condition said 
contagious its early onset and 
recurrent, often after many years. 


Glaucoma, the cause much blind- 
ness later life, impediment 
the eye’s drainage, whereby the secre- 
tions cannot properly distributed. 
child this same condition called 
buphthalmos (or because 
the tissues the eye are softer and 
are expanded the accumulation 
secretion. the adult, however, the 
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eye firmer, and the secretions press 
hard against the other delicate struc- 
tures, destroying their functions and 
causing great decrease vision and, 
too often, blindness. Early and un- 
ceasing treatment from good eye 
doctor can save much pain and often 
arrest loss sight. Operation 
glaucoma not restore sight, but 
relieve the tension, pressure, which 
causes pain, and save the eyeball 
from rupture. Atropine most dis- 
astrous glaucoma, although very 
urgent severe iritis which shows 
some the same early symptoms; 
therefore, good eye physician 
who can make correct diagnosis. 

Once great while child born 
with anophthalmos—that is, without 
eyes, perhaps with only microscopic 
apologies for eyes. 

Also, children are born with aniridia 
—that is, without iris. The effect 
the same the albino—too much 
uncontrolled light floods the retina and 
blurs the picture like over-exposure 
camera. Dark glasses, usually 
with some correction, may com- 
fort and often give considerable im- 
provement sight. 

One word general application 
should like give before closing: 
Find out all you can about eye condi- 
tions; think all you like; but never 
venture say anything which might 
interpreted eye diagnosis— 
that the doctor’s job. you dis- 
tinctly see cataract, write your 
record, “There appears lens 
opacity.” wise serpents and 
harmless doves. While you may try 
regulate rashness eye treatment, 
remember not stifle that eternal 
hope that somehow, somewhere, sight 
will return. 


The Perkins Centennial 


service for the blind was marked 
Perkins Institution and Mas- 

sachusetts School for the Blind, with 
exercises commensurate with the im- 
portance the occasion. The program 
filled two days, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, November and 10. Beginning 
with the return the largest number 
former pupils ever assemble 
Perkins, and concluding with great 
meeting totaling over three thousand 
people which the governor the 
state presided and other distinguished 
men took part, estimated that 
over five thousand people heard the 
story the progress Perkins, and 
the leadership that has given 
the cause the visually handicapped. 

the tangible evidences inter- 
est, perhaps the two most important 
were the dedication the bronze tab- 
let commemorating the directorship 
Edward Allen the third director, 
and the presentation the school 
large four-manual Skinner organ 
the centennial gift her former 
pupils. The organ replaces one use 
the school since 1865, and one 
the finest instruments possible 
secure. 

Other tangible interests were the 
souvenir program eight pages, seven 
nine inches, containing photographs 
the splendid buildings Perkins, 
and sixteen-page leaflet, called The 
Progress Perkins, which tells the 
story this first school for the blind. 
also profusely illustrated. The 


souvenir program was produced 
braille for the convenience those 
using that type. 

Many distinguished leaders edu- 
cation attended the exercises. The 
American Foundation was represented 
Mr. Robert Irwin; the National 
Society for the Prevention Blind- 
ness Miss Mary Smith; Mr. 
Van Cleve and Dr. Bur- 
ritt the sister pioneer schools 
New York and Philadelphia were 
there; and also, Mr. Gordon Hicks 
the Connecticut School. Greetings and 
congratulations were received from 
many institutions and friends. Many 
these were printed and were dis- 
tributed with the programs the 
Symphony Hall meeting. Among the 
greetings were interesting letters 
tribute from Miss Helen Keller, who 
was unable present, and from 
Lady Campbell, who was present 
all the exercises. Others present 
were Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, and 
Mrs. Laura Richards, daughters 
the first director. especially inter- 
esting guest was Miss Wilmine 
Trenchery, who came from Alton, IIl. 
and the daughter the first prin- 
cipal teacher Perkins, French 
blind man who was brought from the 
Paris School Perkins 1832. Mrs. 
Mary Lyman, third cousin Laura 
Bridgman, came from her home 
Plymouth, 

The exercises opened Wednesday 
afternoon with the return large 
number former pupils. Those who 
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came from distant places were housed 
the various cottages. Each cottage 
prepared tea and reunion that after- 
noon, and each house, interesting 
program telling the history the 
cottage was dramatically rendered 
the pupils. The pupils had been work- 
ing these programs since the open- 
ing school, and they had all learned 
great deal about the people after 
whom the cottages were named. That 
evening, the trustees gave dinner 
all the former pupils, with nearly 
250 pupils, guides, and guests sitting 
down the dinner. The groups were 
divided into men and women, and the 
alumnae and alumni associations had 
interesting programs for both groups, 
with many distinguished speakers. 
The evening event was the dedica- 
tion the new four-manual Skinner 
organ which was presented the 
name the former pupils Charles 
Lindsay, Montreal, who himself 
paid half the cost. The organ was 
accepted for the trustees Mr. Robert 
Hallowell, president the cor- 
poration. The invocation was offered 
Rabbi Harry Levi the Temple 
Israel, Boston. After description 
the new organ Mr. Edward 
Gardner, recital program was ren- 
dered Homer Humphreys (rep- 
resenting the faculty the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Music), John 
Hartwell (representing the faculty 
Perkins), Edward Jenkins (rep- 
resenting the graduates Perkins), 
and William Zeuch (representing 
the builders). These four men, 
through their carefully 
tions, brought out the beauty and 
power the new instrument. With 
this new organ, Perkins now super- 


bly equipped carry its high pro- 
gram musical training. 

The program the morning the 
second day was planned primarily 
show the school action. The morn- 
ing opened with Chapel exercises con- 
ducted the customary way, except 
that they were Dwight Hall make 
room for the many visitors, and the 
usual morning talk was given 
Director Farrell, which stated 
that the test any institution 
nation its men, and that the goal 
the world men and women caliber 
and character. All through the morn- 
ing, demonstrations school work 
were held the classrooms, and dem- 
onstrations field sports were given 
during the early afternoon. 

four o’clock the historical meet- 
ing was held. This meeting combined 
the annual features the Howe 
Memorial Exercises, usually held 
November 10, and the Anagnos 
Day Exercises, usually held No- 
vember The principal feature 
this large gathering was the historical 
address Dr. Edward Allen, 
Director Emeritus. Following the 
meeting, the company adjourned 
the museum, where bronze tablet 
commemorating the directorship Dr. 
Allen, and representing the gift 
many friends, was presented the 
school. 

The climax the program came 
the centennial meeting Symphony 
Hall, Boston. This great auditorium, 
seating three thousand people, was 
filled overflowing with the many 
friends Perkins, who came pay 
their tribute its century service. 
The Hon. Joseph Ely, Governor 
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Massachusetts, presided, and Mayor 
Curley, Boston, gave the address 
welcome. Cardinal O’Connell was 
unable present give the in- 
vocation planned, but assigned this 
duty Rev. George O’Conor, one 
the trustees Perkins. Bishop 
Lawrence, the Episcopal Diocese 
Massachusetts, gave the benediction. 

The principal address was given 
Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins, President 
Dartmouth College, which 
Hanover, H., the town from which 
Laura Bridgman came Perkins 
1837. Dr. Hopkins traced the educa- 
tional work among the blind this 
country and paid especial tribute 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe and others 
who had hand the early history 
Perkins Institution. “From men 
this spirit and type,” said “has come 


much the glory New England, 
and from them accrues the high dis- 
tinction this community.” 

Perhaps the most impressive part 
the meeting was the singing the 
Perkins chorus. 
chorus one hundred voices sat upon 
the stage, while the children’s chorus 
seventy-five voices was seated the 
rear the second balcony. Never 
before have the Perkins choirs sung 
beautifully, especially when they 
rendered the ode “Then and Now,” 
written for the occasion Mrs. Laura 
director, and Julia Ward Howe, the 
author the “Battle Hymn the 
Republic.” The ode was set music 
Perkins 1922. 


Perkins Institution 


Literature for the Blind Czechoslovakia 


Dr. ZAHOR 
Director, Czechoslovakian Central Association for the Care the Blind, Prague 


first books for our blind 

people were procured, 

where, through 
ing into the number 
small, (approximately 8,000), and, 
therefore, they not need great 
quantities books, this method has 
been continued the present time 
and still the principal way in- 
creasing the supply books for the 
blind. 

Originally braille slates were used 
for the.transcribing; more recently, 
their place has been taken everywhere 
Picht’s braille typewriters. 1931, 
with the financial aid the Czecho- 
slovakian Central Association for the 
Care the Blind, Mr. Rokos, 
engineer, constructed new 
braille typewriter called the Trigraph, 
which makes possible write three 
copies once—a very convenient 
arrangement when this small number 
copies sufficient. Mr. Rokos 
now engaged constructing simpli- 
fied braille typewriter which can 
sold for lower price than the present 
models. Since only three our in- 
stitutes for the blind were engaged 
the printing books, there was 
formed 1915 Prague, special 
association, the Czech Press for the 
Blind, founded the blind teacher 
and composer Macan. 

one their first cares, the 
institutes for the blind attempted 


build supply reading-matter 
for their students, and result, 
there are present our republic 
ten institutes which own libraries (i.e. 
all the six educational and two 
professional institutes, and two out 
the five asylums). There also 
Macan’s Library the Czech Press 
for the Blind, named honor its 
founder, and braille department has 
just been established the Public 
Library the City Prague. 
gether the libraries contain about 
17,250 volumes, which 3,930 are 
Klar’s Professional Institute (Prague), 
3,150 Macan’s Library, 3,020 
the School for the Blind 
(Prague), 1,800 the Prague Public 
Library, 1,750 the Moravian Insti- 
tute for the Education the Blind 
(Brno), and 1,600 Deyl’s School 
for the Blind (Prague), the other 
institutes having less than 1,000 each. 
For the most part, course, the 
libraries the institutes are used 
the respective pupils, but the books 
are circulated among all blind persons 
request. 1931, Macan’s Library 
had 222 readers, the number vol- 
umes borrowed being 2,439. 

for printing, this work dis- 
tributed follows: 

Textbooks for schools are printed 
mostly the institutes. the course 
the last three years, Deyl’s School, 
which works old-type press 
(made Barsch, Chicago) 
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embossed five textbooks and two books 
fiction; until 1928 they also pub- 
lished periodicals for the young people 
—The Child’s Friend déti) 
maps also are manufactured here. 

Institute which uses Blin- 
denschrift-Pragemaschine has put one 
textbook into print during the same 
period; also publishes for its pupils 
fortnightly review, The Alarm Clock 
containing material 
prose verse, written the pupils. 

The Moravian Institute, using 
improved Kull’s press, produced four 
textbooks and nine musical works; 
keeps relations with its former 
pupils issuing twice year 
Bulletin the Institute 

course, the most extensive activ- 
ity carried the Czech Press 
for the Blind with improvised press 
run electric motor. This press 
publishes the periodical Dawn (Zora) 
pages monthly, with 
supplements); Amusing (16 pages 
monthly); Our Society (16 pages 
monthly); Esperanto dictionary 
(16 pages and calendar, 
once year. Blind members obtain 
all this for only cents), and 
there are 400 subscribers. There are 
further special 
must subscribed for separately, 
viz., Instructive (24 pages monthly), 
The Blind Housekeeper (12 pages 
monthly), The Reporter (monthly, 


pages according the subject-matter), 
The Musical Quarterly (16 pages), 
and Musical Theory 
There are now about 200 subscribers 
these supplements. 1932, Zora 
bringing out its sixteenth annual 
issue. the expense the Ministry 
Schools and Education the Czech 
Press for the Blind edited also one 
textbook, and since 1929 has printed 
periodicals for young people 
Dawn (Na tisvité) (20 pages month- 
ly), and For Our Smallest (Pro nase 
nejmensi) pages monthly) with 
gay supplement (12 pages monthly). 
number copies these are sent 
free all schools and institutes for 
the blind. addition these they 
publish, the expense the Societo 
éehoslovakaj nevidantaj esperantis- 
toj, the Auroro (24 pages, five times 
year). 

The books and periodicals are writ- 
ten printed full spelling through- 
out. system contractions was 
worked out the teacher the 
Hradéin Schooi, Dom. 
and, order the Ministry, intro- 
duced into the school curriculum but 
not yet actually use. 

This short description the 
present situation literature for the 
blind Czechoslovakia. contains 
nothing unusual for small nation, 
but shows honest efforts meet, 
spite practical difficulties, all the 
cultural needs those who live 
physical darkness. 
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New Superintendents Dual Schools 


HREE schools for the blind 
have new superintendents this 
year. 


Mr. Alfred Brown, former Presi- 
dent the Florida School for the 
Deaf and Blind, has been called the 
Colorado School for Deaf and Blind 
fill the vacancy created the death 
Dr. Thomas McAloney, and Mr. 
Clarence Settles, former Superin- 
tendent the Idaho School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, succeed Mr. 
Brown the Florida School. The 


third appointment that Mr. Rob- 
ert Morrow Superintendent 


the Arizona State School for Deaf and 
Blind. 


Alfred Brown 


Mr. Brown spent his early life 
Arkansas, but attended Westminster 
College Fulton, Missouri. After 
graduation became interested the 
deaf and entered Gallaudet College 
Washington, C., for training 
teacher the deaf. 

this type the Colorado School for 
Deaf and Blind, where was soon 
made head teacher the advanced de- 
partment. Later became Vice- 
Principal the whole school. 

was here that became inter- 
ested the education the blind— 
interested, fact, that learned 
read and write braille. 1928, 
following the death Dr. 
Walker the Florida School, Mr. 
Brown was invited become head 
that institution. There has remained 
until recalled this fall the Colorado 
School, where has been welcomed 
the many friends made during 
his earlier years the staff. 

Mr. Brown Mason and 
Shriner, and has been active various 
official capacities the Kiwanis Club. 


graduate Westminster College, 
Missouri, and had his training 
teacher the deaf Gallaudet Col- 
lege. has since pursued graduate 
studies and has practically completed 
the work for the degree Ph.D. from 
Webster University, Georgia. 

Mr. Settles’ first position was 
teacher the School for the Deaf 
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Clarence Settles 


Mount Airy, Pennsylvania, just out- 
side Philadelphia. From there 
went the Arizona State School for 
Deaf and Blind Superintendent. 

1923 was made Superintendent 
the Idaho School and, the years 
that followed, did much build 
that institution. was responsible 
for many improvements buildings 
and campus, among them remodeling 
gymnasiums and dormitories, both 
girls’ and boys’, and the completion 
new buildings the farm department. 
early set himself building 
the staff and secured increased salaries 
for teachers, thereby attracting those 
high ability. reorganized the 
course study, provided additional 
equipment for teaching, and developed 
community interest the school, which 
increased its enrolment per cent 
during his administration. all this 
won and retained the cordial co- 
operation the State Board Edu- 
cation and the students and staff. 


Mr. Morrow, like Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Settles, attended Westminster Col- 
lege, Missouri, but passed his earlier 
years Nebraska and 
later moved Washington, C., 
where received his A.B. degree from 
George Washington University, and 
his Master’s degree Education from 
Gallaudet College. 

After year and half Assistant 
the English Department George 
Washington University, Mr. Morrow 
went the Missouri School for the 
Deaf teacher and field agent. 
later moved the Iowa School where 
stayed for four years, two them 
supervising teacher. During this 
period his duties included the super- 
vision deaf-blind boy. 

Since becoming Superintendent 
the Arizona School, July this 
year, Mr. Morrow has begun the re- 
organization the course study 
and expanding the extra-curricular 
activities the students. 


Robert Morrow 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Youngstown Society’s Secretary 


Miss Mabel Welch, recently ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary the 
Youngstown Society for the Blind and 
Disabled, comes her new position 
with unusual background ex- 
perience. After graduating from 
Westminster College, she taught school 
Sharon, Pennsylvania. During the 
War, she took position the Dol- 
lar Savings and Trust Company 
Youngstown and remained there 
various capacities until last January. 

Miss Welch has for long time 
been interested the problems the 
blind and enthusiastic about her new 


Head New Orleans Lighthouse 


Mr. Eugene Aucoin has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary the 
Lighthouse for the Blind New 
Orleans, succeeding Mr. 
Kramer. 


Mr. Edward Molineaux has been 
appointed General Agent the 
Brooklyn Association for Improving 
the Condition the Poor, following 
the retirement Miss Jessie 
Hixon. Mr. Molineaux has for some 
years been Managing Director the 
Exchange for the Blind, department 
the Brooklyn A.I.C.P. 


Ziegler Magazine 


Mrs. Arline Phillips Garber, for- 
merly Supervisor the Wilkes-Barre 
Branch the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for the Blind, has been appointed 
the staff the Matilda Ziegler 
Magazine for the Blind. 


Rehabilitation Plans 


The National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation, which devoted the pro- 
motion vocational restoration the 
disabled, determined its convention 
Chicago, October 12, 1932, 
place the need for the restoration 
the handicapped before the people 
the country. 

The Association aims secure the 
co-operation all agencies, local, state, 
and national, which are engaged 
work for the handicapped, 
unite their efforts campaign 
publicity and education the general 
public the needs and opportunities 
this field. 

Officers the National Rehabilita- 
tion Association elected this annual 
meeting are: President, Oscar 
Sullivan, Director Re-Education 
the State Minnesota; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hicker, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; Secretary, Homer Nichols, 
Frankfort, Kentucky; Treasurer, 
LeRoy Koonz, Augusta, Maine. 

Mr. John Lee, Michigan, was 
reappointed Chairman the Legisla- 
tion Committee for the Welfare the 

John Lapp, Chicago, formerly 
President the National Conference 
Social Work, has been selected 
Director, and the temporary offices 
the Association are 537 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 


The secret good planning not 
the things are doing more effi- 
ciently and less wastefully, but find- 
ing out whether they are worth doing. 
—Reprinted from the Survey Graphic. 
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Home Teachers’ Conference 


Fifty-three delegates were registered 
September and the biennial 
convention the Eastern Conference 
Home Teachers, held Rhode 
Island State College, Kingston, I., 
with the Rhode Island Bureau for the 
Blind host. Home teachers, active 
and retired, several principals, execu- 
tives, and field workers, and delegate 
from the American Foundation for the 
Blind gave representation every 
New England state, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Miss Mary French, Rhode 
Island home teacher, presided the 
sessions. The principals were repre- 
sented the program Dr. 
Burritt Overbrook and Gabriel 
Farrell Perkins, the executives 
Miss Grace Harper New York, 
Miss Lydia Hayes New Jersey, 
Mrs. Isabel Kennedy Penn- 
sylvania, and Robert Bramhall 
Massachusetts, the American Foun- 
dation Miss Evelyn McKay, the 
psychologists Miss Kathryn 
Maxfield Perkins, the occupational 
therapists Miss Helen Wade 
Massachusetts, and the field and ser- 
vice workers Miss Anne Grisko 
Rhode Island, Mrs. Prescott 
New Jersey, Miss Ida Ridgeway 
Massachusetts, Miss Susan Todd 
Connecticut, and William Adickes 
New Jersey. 


Mr. Farrell’s contribution was 
inspirational paper “Social Service 
Calling.” 


Dr. Burritt’s paper “The Future 
the Home Teaching Course 
Overbrook,” which was ably discussed 
Miss Harper, was the subject 
questioning the business session next 


day. The discussion resulted the 
appointment the President 
standing committee home teaching 
standards with the following members: 
Miss Mary French, Rhode Island, 
Chairman; Miss Ethel Harvey, 
Miss Mary Springer, 
New Jersey; and Robert Bramhall, 
Massachusetts. 

Miss Ridgeway’s paper “Eye 
Conditions” was simply worded and 
satisfactory that there was unani- 
mous desire have made available 
braille. 

Mrs. Kennedy gave talk “Fifty 
Years Home Teaching Activities,” 
based the unparalleled service 
the Pennsylvania Home Teaching So- 
ciety, which was interesting and pleas- 
ingly optimistic. 

There were reports the work 
the following states: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

the business session the discus- 
sion touched the need for medium 
for the exchange new ideas home 
teachers. Mr. Bramhall pointed 
the possibility sometime quarterly 
magazine braille for home teachers. 
The president appointed Miss Springer 
New Jersey, chairman com- 
mittee plan for the most feasible 
method such exchange. 

The conference elected the following 
officers: Miss Mary French, Presi- 
Miss Gladys Bolton, Vice-Presi- 
Bertha Johnson, Treas- 
urer; Stetson Ryan, Secretary; 
Executive Committee, the officers and 
Miss Charlotte Newing, Miss Ivie 
Mead, Miss Jennie Wilkins, 
Miss Mary Leonard, and Miss Ethel 
Crooks. 
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State Federation Meets 


The debut significant new in- 
vention, provocative suggestions for 
new activity, new developments 
existing activities—these filled with 
inspiration the biennial conference 
the New York State Federation 
Workers for the Blind which took 
place Friday and Saturday, October 
and 15, the Brooklyn Bureau 
Charities building, Brooklyn, 

Robert Irwin, Executive Director 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind, furnished one the high points 
the Friday session when placed 
demonstration book entirely re- 
corded the voice phonograph 
records. Mr. Irwin explained that 
these “talking books” are still the 
experimental stage. 

Benjamin Berinstein, blind attorney 
New York City, made strong plea 
for vocational guidance discover and 
train individual aptitudes, declaring 
that the blind who were self-maintain- 
ing were small proportion the 
total biind the state. The Federation 
voted that committee appointed 
get together with representatives 
schools for the blind consider voca- 
tional guidance for the blind. 


Miss Dorothy Ross Carmer, Direc- 
tor the Industrial the 
New York State Commission for the 
Blind, reported that recent question- 
naire showed 1,309 blind people doing 
industrial work, either home 
workshops, out total 11,733 
blind men and women the state. 

George Case, Managing Director 
the Industrial Home for the Blind 
Brooklyn, advocated that the many 
organizations for the blind combine 
that there may more than three 


any one city caring for the three 
men, women, and children. 

Saturday’s session Dr. Park 
Lewis, Vice-President the National 
Society for the Prevention Blind- 
ness, recommended that more insti- 
tutions for the blind built, but that 
emphasis laid the hundreds 
partially sighted children struggling 
the public school classes, which are not 
equipped meet their visual needs. 

Miss Grace Harper, Executive 
Secretary the New York State 
Commission for the Blind, reported 
great difficulty throughout the state 
disposing the handcraft products 
the blind. With the depression making 
sales still harder, she raised the ques- 
tion whether the territorial divisions 
governing retail sales the various 
agencies should rigidly maintained. 
The Federation members voted ap- 
point committee consider tempor- 
arily lowering territorial bars. 

Mrs. Marguerite Riker, Director 
the Headquarters for the Blind 
the Brooklyn Bureau Charities, re- 
ported gain 250 per cent during 
the past year business for the Bu- 
reau’s commercial letter shop, manned 
the blind and crippled. 

Others speakers the two-day ses- 
sion Broun, Placement 
Agent the New York State Com- 
mission for the Blind; Herbert 
Biele, Executive Secretary Christo- 
dora Settlement House New York; 
Harry Hirsch, Assistant Commis- 
sioner the State Department 
Social Welfare; Richards Cadbury, 
District Supervisor the Department 
Social Welfare; Charles Hayes, 
Field Director the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind; and Douglas 

(Continued page 240) 
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Early Teacher the 
Deaf-Blind 


The frontispiece this number 
portrait Elias Hofgaard, the late 
superintendent the school for the 
deaf, Hamar, Norway, with his 
deaf-blind pupil, Ragnhild Kaata. 

Mr. Hofgaard was not the first per- 
son teach the deaf-blind, but was 
pioneer his field, for succeeded 
educating his deaf-blind pupil solely 
through the oral method. time 
during her years training the 
school for the deaf, Hamar, was 
Ragnhild Kaata ever taught the man- 
ual alphabet. 

1887, when her education was 
begun, she was already fourteen 
old and had been without sight, hear- 
ing, taste, and smell since her fourth 
year. Her home was very poor one, 
and the unfortunate child had been 
left herself until she was scarcely 
human. anyone came close her, 
she behaved like wild animal, scream- 
ing and scratching. The story how 
Mr. Hofgaard was able overcome 
this resistance touch, how had 
his teaching under pretense 
playing game—for Ragnhild would 
stubbornly resist any effort serious 
teaching has been described for 


American readers The Mentor, Vol. 
No. and Vol. IV, No. 
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The story this success using 
the oral method teaching deaf- 
blind child aroused interest far and 
wide. When Mrs. Mary Swift Lam- 
son, the former teacher Laura 
Bridgman, visited Norway 1889, she 
spent day with Mr. Hofgaard his 
school and observed his work with 
Ragnhild Kaata. her return the 
United States she told this educa- 
tional experiment. The story reached 
Helen Keller, then girl about ten 
who had just begun startle the 
world with her educational achieve- 
ments, and she immediately declared 
that she too would learn speak, 
ambition which she soon realized. 

LENDE 


Prize Awarded Miss Keller 


Helen Keller has been awarded 
the five-thousand-dollar “Achievement 
Prize” given annually the Pictorial 
Review woman who, during the 
past year, has made outstanding con- 
tribution science, art, social wel- 
fare. The prize was given Miss 
Keller for “her constant devotion 
the cause those who, like herself, 
were deprived sight 


State Federation Meets 
(Continued from page 239) 


Falconer, General Secretary the 
Bureau Charities. Peter 
Salmon, the Brooklyn Industrial 
Home for the Blind and President 
the Federation, presided. 

The conference closed re-electing 
the following officers: President, Peter 
Salmon; Vice-President, Herman 
guerite Riker; Treasurer, Frank 
Frost; Member-at-large, William 
Gorse. 
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NECROLOGY 


John Vars* 


Mr. John Vars, pioneer home teacher 
who helped blaze path which 
many now follow, died his home 
Providence, Rhode Island, October 
24. 

Mr. Vars was born Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island, February 10, 1855. 
the age four lost the sight one 
eye accident. this eye was 
not removed, the sight the other 
eye gradually failed, until the age 
eight ten, could longer see 
colors. 1864 entered Perkins 
Institution where spent eleven 
happy years. After leaving school 
1876, became piano tuner and 
later went into business. 1901, 
the earnest request Mr. Anagnos, 
gave his business become Super- 
intendent the State Home Teachers 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Vars was man cheerful, 
optimistic nature and truly religious 
character. and his wife gave the 
state and the blind measured ser- 
vice, but poured forth the fullest and 
most cordial expenditure their time 
and energy. 


Etta Josslyn Giffin 


Miss Etta Josslyn Giffin, Director 
the National Library for the Blind, 
died July 25, her home Wash- 
ington, 

Miss Giffin spent the greater part 
her life library work for the 
blind. For fourteen years she had 
charge the Reading Room for the 
Blind the Library Congress. 
1911 the National Library for the 
Blind was organized membership 
association, with Thomas Nelson Page 
President, and Miss Giffin Di- 
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rector, position she continued hold 
until her death. 

1911, also, she was one two 
national delegates representing the 
United States the International Con- 
gress for the Amelioration the Lot 
the Blind, held Cairo, Egypt. 

Miss Giffin believed strongly the 
right blind people lead normal 
lives and worked give them greater 
opportunities so. the National 
Library, practically all the positions 
were filled persons without sight. 
She also promoted recreation for the 
sightless, and enlisted many seeing 
volunteers for reading aloud and simi- 
lar activities. Her many friends among 
blind people will miss her greatly. 


Mrs. Matilda Ziegler 


With the death Mrs. William 
Ziegler, Sr., September New 
York, the blind lost one their most 
generous and sympathetic friends. 
founder and sole supporter the 
Blind she was the means bringing 
entertainment and inspiration thou- 
sands sightless readers throughout 
this country and far parts the 
world. 

Ziegler was born Schuyler- 
ville, New York, 1841. her first 
marriage, Edward Gamble, she 
had son, Charles, who lost his sight 
in. boyhood through 
Through the long years his blind- 
ness, his mother learned know and 
understand the problems, hopes, and 
needs blind people, and was the 
interest thus aroused which later led 
her establish the magazine which 
bears her name. 

1885 she married William Zieg- 
ler, founder the Royal Baking Pow- 
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The frontispiece this number 
portrait Elias Hofgaard, the late 
superintendent the school for the 
deaf, Hamar, Norway, 
deaf-blind pupil, Ragnhild Kaata. 


Mr. Hofgaard was not the first per- 
son teach the deaf-blind, but was 
pioneer his field, for succeeded 
educating his deaf-blind pupil solely 
through the oral method. time 
during her years training the 
school for the deaf, Hamar, was 
Ragnhild Kaata ever taught the man- 
ual alphabet. 


1887, when her education was 
begun, she was already fourteen 
old and had been without sight, hear- 
ing, taste, and smell since her fourth 
year. Her home was very poor one, 
and the unfortunate child had been 
left herself until she was scarcely 
human. anyone came close her, 
she behaved like wild animal, scream- 
ing and scratching. The story how 
Mr. Hofgaard was able overcome 
this resistance touch, how had 
his teaching under pretense 
playing game—for Ragnhild would 
stubbornly resist any effort serious 
teaching has been described for 
American readers The Mentor, Vol. 
No. and Vol. IV, No. 
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the oral method teaching 
blind child aroused interest far and 
wide, When Mary 
Laura 
visited Norway she 
school and observed his work with 
Ragnhild her return the 
States she told this eduea 
tional experiment, The story reached 
Helen Keller, then girl about ten 
who had just begun 
world with her educational achieve 
ments, and she immediately declared 
that she too would learn speak, 
ambition which she soon realized. 


former 


Prize Awarded Miss Keller 

Helen Keller has been awarded 
the five-thousand-dollar “Achievement 
Prize” given annually the Pictorial 
Review woman who, during the 
past year, has made outstanding con- 
tribution science, art, social wel- 
fare. The prize was given Miss 
Keller for “her constant devotion 
the cause those who, like herself, 
were deprived sight and hearing.” 


State Federation Meets 
(Continued from page 239) 


Falconer, General Secretary the 
Brooklyn Bureau Charities. Peter 
Salmon, the Brooklyn Industrial 
Home for the Blind and President 
the Federation, presided. 

The conference closed re-electing 
the following officers: President, Peter 
Salmon; Vice-President, Herman 
Immeln; Secretary, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Riker; Treasurer, Frank 
Frost; Member-at-large, William 
Gorse. 
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John Vara, home teacher 
who helped blaze path 
now follow, died his home 
24, 

Rhode Island, February 10, 1855, 
the age four lost the sight one 
eye this eye was 
not removed, the sight the other 
gradually failed, until the age 
ten, could longer see 
colors. 1864 entered Perkins 
Institution where eleven 
happy years. After leaving school 
1876, became piano tuner and 
later went into business. 1901, 
the earnest request Mr. Anagnos, 
gave his business become Super- 
intendent the State Home Teachers 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Vars was man cheerful, 
optimistic nature and truly religious 
character. and his wife gave the 
state and the blind measured ser- 
vice, but poured forth the fullest and 
most cordial expenditure their time 
and energy. 


Etta Josslyn Giffin 


Miss Etta Josslyn Giffin, Director 
the National Library for the Blind, 
died July 25, her home Wash- 
ington, 

Miss Giffin spent the greater part 
her life library work for the 
blind. For fourteen years she had 
charge the Reading Room for the 
Blind the Library Congress. 
1911 the National Library for the 
Blind was organized membership 
association, with Thomas Nelson Page 
President, and Miss Giffin Di- 
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rector, position she continued 
her death 
national 
United States the International Con 
for the Amelioration the Lot 
the Blind, held Cairo, 
Miss Giffin believed strongly the 
right blind people lead normal 
lives and worked give them greater 
opportunities so, the National 
Library, practically all the positions 
were filled persons without sight. 
She also promoted recreation for the 
volunteers for reading aloud and simi- 
lar activities. Her many friends among 
blind people will miss her greatly. 


Mrs. Matilda Ziegler 


With the death Mrs. William 
York, the blind lost one their most 
generous and sympathetic friends. 
founder and sole supporter the 
Matilda Ziegler Magazine 
Blind she was the means bringing 
entertainment and inspiration thou- 
sands sightless readers throughout 
this country and far parts the 
world. 

Mrs. Ziegler was born Schuyler- 
ville, New York, 1841. her first 
marriage, Edward Gamble, she 
had son, Charles, who lost his sight 
Through the long years his blind- 
ness, his mother learned know and 
understand the problems, hopes, and 
needs blind people, and was the 
interest thus aroused which later led 
her establish the magazine which 
bears her name. 

1885 she married William Zieg- 
ler, founder the Royal Baking Pow- 
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Company. died 1905, leav- 
ing adopted son, William Ziegler, 
Jr., well known New York busi- 
ness man 

March, 1907, the first issue 
the Ziegler Magazine appeared, (al- 
most simultaneously with the 
number the Outlook for the Blind). 
The idea the magazine was sug- 
gested Mrs. Ziegler Mr. Walter 
Holmes, who then became its edi- 
tor, position which still holds. 
The magazine, published 
braille and New York point, sent 
free all who request and now has 
15,000 readers. 

Mrs. Ziegler defrayed the entire ex- 
pense this undertaking, matter 
$20,000 year, and, 1929, estab- 
lished permanent endowment fund 
$600,000 ensure its continuance. 
Though she herself gone from 
among us, the magazine will remain, 
monthly token her generous 
thoughtfulness for those without sight. 


Another Shorthand Machine 


new shorthand machine has just 
been put the market the firm, 
Herde Werdt, Sebastianstrasse 72, 
Berlin, Germany. The new machine 
made from plans furnished Dr. 
Oscar Picht and has eight keys instead 
the customary six, any number 
which may struck simultaneously. 
This arrangement makes available 
much larger number contractions, 
although requires that special 
shorthand system worked out. 

The eight-key machine can used 
for ordinary braille well for 
shorthand, and special difficulties 
are involved learning operate it. 
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Bureau for Blind Artists 


The National Bureau for Blind 
Artists, Inc., new organization, 
founded behalf blind musicians, 
who, well known, have had great 
difficulty bringing their talents be- 
fore the public. This Bureau was or- 
ganized August, 1932, and was 
incorporated the following October. 
The Bureau was brought into being 
through the efforts Mr. Olaf 
Larsen. Several prominent musicians 
and educators have indorsed its ac- 
tivities, among them, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, who has accepted the 
position Honorary President. 

The purpose the National Bureau 
for Blind Artists provide means 
which blind musicians may obtain 
paid engagements and reach the posi- 
tions the musical world which 
their talents entitle them. The Bureau 
expects help them realize the hopes 
and ambitions they have built dur- 
ing their years training—a training 
which has, most cases, involved 
great expenditure both time and 
money. 

Since the public is, yet, largely 
uninformed the capabilities 
the blind, the regular concert bureaus 
are unwilling book blind artists, re- 
gardless their training and their 
often exceptional talent. 

meet the need created this 
situation, the new Bureau will con- 
centrate securing engagements for 
sightless musicians, acting the ca- 
pacity impresario. Its offices are 
West 42nd Street, New York. 

The Bureau hopes carry its 
work with only small overhead, 
that the largest part the proceeds 
may spent for the furtherance 
the artists’ interests. 
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Park Lewis Hall 


Thursday, September 22, Park 
Lewis Hall, the new girls’ dormitory 
the New York State School for 
the Blind, was dedicated. The dedi- 
catory address was made Hon. 
Herbert Lehman, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, who made official visit the 
school that day. The following 
program was carried out, with Dr. 
John LeSeur, Batavia, master 


Singing the School Song, 
the school 


Invocation, Rev. 


Godfrey 

Greetings, Superintendent 
Hamilton 

Dedicatory Address, Hon. Her- 
bert Lehman 


Remarks, Thompson Courtney, 
President the Alumni Asso- 
ciation 

Reminiscences, Dr. Park Lewis 


After the address the Lieutenant- 
Governor and his party inspected the 
new building. 

The ground floor the building 
contains large playroom, also roomy 
apartments for the carrying the 
home economics work the school. 
This work includes all types hand- 
work, such weaving, knitting, hand- 
and machine-sewing, reed 
work. Also all kinds household 
work for the teaching which com- 
plete suite rooms has been fur- 
nished, comprising kitchen, dining- 
room, living-room, bedroom, and bath. 
The first and second floors are devoted 
mainly dormitories for the girls, 
and living-rooms, each with 
place and generously furnished. Over 
the fireplace the second floor hangs 
oil painting Dr. Park Lewis, 
Buffalo, who has been member 
the Board Visitors for thirty-five 
years, and whose honor the building 
named. 
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Bulletin Board 


Contributions news work for the blind all over the country are desired for these 


pages. 


All manuscript must the editor’s hands five 


weeks prior date publication. 


District Columbia Association 
Workers for the Blind—At the annual 
meeting the Association held Sep- 
tember, the following officers were elected; 
Mr. Andrew Raymond, President; Miss 
Dorothea Jennings, First Vice-President; 
Mr. Ralph Campbell, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr. Golihew, Secretary; Miss 
Emma DeGroff, Treasurer; Mr. 
Frisbie and Miss Ida Weitzel, members 
large. 


Topeka Association the Blind—The 
Association took out charter last spring 
and now incorporated under the state 
laws Kansas. concentrating its 
efforts for the present relief the 
needy blind. 


Illinois School for the Blind—A troop 
Girl Scouts, organized the spring 
1931, has been meeting once week. 
Among their activities are the tying 
different knots required for Scout knowl- 
edge; the Scout oath and laws, and how 
carry them out daily life; study 
birds and plants; and various “hikes,” 
games, and “sings.” 


Shreveport Association for the Blind— 
The Association has formed, under the 
committee volunteers whose activities 
include visiting the sightless people 
Shreveport their homes and reading 
aloud them. 


Braille and Sight Conservation Classes 
(Newark, J.)—Miss Clara Taylor, 
formerly teacher the class for the blind 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been appointed 
the Braille Department the Newark 
Public Schools. She succeeds Miss 


Emma Conrad, who, after ten years 
teacher Newark’s blind pupils, has 
withdrawn from this special field and 
been transferred the new Chancellor 
Avenue Junior High School Newark. 


Ohio State School for the Blind—The 
opening the fall term, which was set 
for October had postponed until 
October 31, account extensive re- 
pairs the building. The towers the 
north and south ends the building have 
been removed, 149 new windows have 
been installed, and the entire building 
being pointed up. Walls which were pull- 
ing away have been braced. When these 
repairs have been completed, the building 
will better and safer condition than 
has been for long time. 


Toledo Society for the Blind—The 
making doormats from twine new 
These mats are made squares, are firm 
and durable, and have proved “best sell- 


National Society for the Prevention 
Blindness—In recent number The 
Sight-Saving Review, appears 
Dr. Park Lewis “Nutrition 
Relation the Eyes.” Dr. Lewis cites 
various authorities whose researches seem 
indicate that absence proper vitamin 
content from the diet cause various 
eye affections. 


Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind—Arrangements have been made 
with the Bureau Provincial 
Quebec, whereby the fullest possible in- 
formation respecting blind partially 
blind persons the province supplied 
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the doctors charge the various 
units. this way the Division gradu- 
ally building complete registration 
minimum expense. Arrangements 
have been made continue for another 
year the privilege free street-car passes 
for blind citizens Edmonton. 
analysis has been made the 824 
accident cases registered with the Insti- 
tute, for the purpose determining the 
main causes blindness from this source. 
was found that 252 cases were in- 
dustrial accidents, 149 play accidents, 
272 miscellaneous accidents, and 151 ac- 
cidents unknown nature. the 
industrial accidents, explosions accounted 
for more than one-half the total number, 
and foreign matter the eye for more 
than one-quarter. 


Lighthouse for the Blind New Or- 
leans—The Lighthouse the process 
installing sprinkler system through- 
out its Mrs. Bernard 
Levy, New Orleans, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant the Executive 
Secretary. 

Territorial School for Deaf and Blind 
(Hawaii)—Twenty sighted persons have 
formed class learn braille transcrib- 
ing under the direction Miss Eva 
Smyth, sightless primary teacher the 
school, and President the Association 
for Adult Blind. soon the members 
the class secure their Red Cross Braille 
Certificates, they plan transcribe books 
meet the needs the blind children 
Hawaii. 


Louisiana State Board for the Blind— 
Mr. George Delesdernier, sightless man, 


has been appointed Field Worker among 
the adult blind. 


San Francisco Association for the Blind 
—The Association held its annual “Blind- 
craft Week” from October 22. The 
Week was announced two proclama- 
tions—one the Governor California 
and the other the Mayor San Fran- 
cisco. Special displays “Blindcraft” 
brooms, manufactured the Association 
shop, were put leading merchants. 
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Connecticut Board Education the 
Board Education the 
Blind has opened another stand 
public building. The county commis- 
sioners Fairfield County gave permis- 
sion the summer for the operation 
stand the Fairfield County court- 
house Bridgeport. The equipment was 
made order and the cost assumed 
the State Board. 


Virginia School for the Blind—The 
School reports considerable success the 
operations performed Dr. Gill 
under the auspices the Roanoke Lions 
Club. date eighteen children have re- 
ceived treatment. Ten have been operated 
one more times, and eight have 
been fitted with glasses. those oper- 
ated on, eight now have materially im- 
proved vision, with promise still fur- 
ther improvement time elapses.... 
new home for the Superintendent under 
construction near the entrance the 
campus. The architecture this new 
unit harmony with the other build- 
ings the school. 


Alabama Association for the Blind— 
The Association announces that its blind 
employees have not missed payroll 
any time during the depression. The shop 
has been closed for 
days, but otherwise the work has gone 
regularly and the payroll for 1932 will 
exceed that 1930. 


Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction the Blind—During period 
postponement the opening school, 
due the presence infantile paralysis 
Philadelphia, the entire staff took the 
opportunity observe the work vari- 
ous public, private, and parochial schools. 
large delegation attended the first an- 
nual meeting the Pennsylvania State 
Conference for the Education Excep- 
tional Children Harrisburg, September 
and October Within the following 
week number tours were made the 
Institutions Baltimore, Hartford, New 
welcomes its number: Mrs. Katherine 
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Holcomb, formerly Matron the Uni- 
versity for American Women Paris, 
Matron; Miss Ruby Grass, graduate 
Emerson College Oratory, Instruc- 
tor Dramatic Art and Speech Correc- 
tion; Miss Alexandra Hague, previously 
associated with the Heckscher Foundation, 
field worker for the Home Teachers; 
and Mr. William McKay, graduate 
Williamson Trade School, Instructor 
the Manual Arts Department the Boys’ 
School. the close the school 
year June, Dr. Burritt completed 
twenty-five years service Principal. 
very appropriate recognition this 
was made during Commencement Exer- 
cises the school, Wednesday, June 22, 
1932, when the President, Dr. James 
Hutchinson, reviewed few telling 
sentences the progress 
under Dr. Burritt’s leadership, and pre- 
sented him with silver plate bearing the 
following inscription: 


OLIN HOWARD BURRITT, Sc.D., 


grateful recognition 
years faithful and 
efficient service 


Principal 


The Pennsylvania Institution 


for the Instruction the Blind 
Presented 


The Board Trustees 


Twenty-second June 1932 


Perkins October 10, 
Dr. Edward Allen returned from 
summer England take his work 
connection with the present “Harvard 
Class,” group thirteen students from 
widely scattered sections this country 
well from other lands. One student 
young woman from Egypt, and an- 
other comes from Cuba. Most the 
students this year are either college gradu- 
ates have equivalent training. 
the Deaf-Blind Department, new fea- 
ture inaugurated this fall, has come 
small deaf-blind boy five years from 
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the state Missouri. spite his lack 
speech, Leonard has already proved 
his ability express his wants, and 
rapidly becoming favorite with the 
other boys the house. celebra- 
tion Perkins’ hundredth anniversary 
November and 10, very fine new 
organ was dedicated, for which the largest 
single gift was that former graduate 
the school, Mr. Lindsay 
Montreal. Another dedication great 
importance those who have known 
Perkins and its former Director was that 
tablet Dr. Edward Allen, 
presented the school the alumni, 
alumnae, members staff, and 
friends. 


Kansas State School for the Blind— 
Students from the State School for the 
Blind entered the state-wide contest 
music the Kansas Free Fair held 
Topeka, Kansas. Third prize voice was 
won Dorris Cook. October 
the Kansas State School had 
service which combined the dedication 
new stage and the celebration the 
sixty-fifth anniversary the opening 
the school. The program was under the 
direction Miss Grace Breen, teacher 
Dramatic Art. The speaker the occa- 
sion was Mr. Lapier Williams, former 
Superintendent, and Superintendent the 
time the school building was erected. 
Sales products made the blind were 
held during the past month the Topeka 
Free Fair, and the Hutchinson State Fair. 


Arizona State School for the Deaf and 
the Blind—Dr. Louise Wilber, the newly 
appointed supervising teacher 
blind, the Arizona State School for the 
Blind, has had several years’ experience 
teacher the Anna Head School 
for Girls Berkeley, California. She has 
done extensive research work 
Stanford University and the University 
California. physical education pro- 
gram for the boys and the girls has been 
outlined Miss Martino and Mr. Tell, 
who are giving physical training both 
the blind and the deaf departments, Miss 
Mellinger, art teacher for the deaf, has 
helped also planning this work for the 


capped children being conducted with 
the co-operation the school. ... The 
Tucson Lions Club arranging rodeo 
and barbecue, the proceeds which are 
used sponsoring some the 
sightless pupils and also for purchasing 
much-needed equipment for the school. 


Ohio Commission for the Blind—The 
forty-second annual session the Ohio 
Welfare Conference met Columbus, 
Ohio, October this Conference 
section work for the blind was con- 
ducted Miss Georgia Trader Clover- 
nook. luncheon meeting October 
Mr. Perrin, Chief, Bureau 
Vocational Rehabilitation; Mrs. 
Palmer, Executive Secretary, Cleveland 
Society for the Blind; Mrs. Estelle Par- 
sons, Executive Secretary, Toledo Society 
for the Blind; Miss Florence Trader, 
Trustee, Clovernook Home for the Blind; 
and Mr. William Bartram, Executive 
Secretary, Ohio Commission for the Blind, 
were speakers. The luncheon was well 
attended, and Judge Bell Cincinnati, 
and Mr. Glenn Hoffman, President the 
Welfare Association the Sightless, 
spoke extemporaneously behalf the 
blind the state, rounding out the pro- 
The Ohio Commission for the Blind con- 
ducted sale and display the Ohio Wel- 
fare Conference. Mrs. Janet Barnes 
the Ohio Commission staff was 
charge this exhibit, assisted Mr. 
William Cashell (blind), state sales- 
man for the Commission. recent 
survey the blind register the Ohio 
Commission for the Blind disclosed the 
fact that there are 8,301 cases under the 
supervision that organization the 
the club season, sales articles made 
home workers are being held 
various conferences the Federated 
Women’s Clubs the state. Through 
this volunteer service rendered the 
women’s clubs Ohio, the Commission 
has marketed home-work the value 
$6,000 during the last club year. 
believed that the sales will exceed this 
amount during the present year. the 
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conclusion the conferences, the indi- 
vidual clubs will carry sales their 
respective communities, throughout the 
winter. 


Delaware Commission for the Blind— 
The Delaware White House Conference, 
launched this state last April, held its 
final meeting the year Dover 
October which time reports the 
Committee Chairmen were made the 
morning session. The afternoon was de- 
voted reports from the Sectional Chair- 
men and address the Secretary 
the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chair- 
man the 1930 White House Confer- 
ence. Governor and Mrs. Buck held 
informal reception the State House 
the close the afternoon’s program. 
The Commission’s summer camp closed 
its third season September 23, enter- 
taining some 136 guests and many visitors. 


American Red Cross (New York Chap- 
New York Chapter the 
American Red Cross has offered tran- 
scribe into braille, rapidly the work 
can done, Miss Maxfield’s adaptations 
the eight First-Class Nature Projects. 


Braille Circulating Library (Richmond, 
Library announces that new 
The End the Age, James 
McConkey, has been added its collec- 
tion and may borrowed upon applica- 
tion. 


Georgia Association Workers for the 
Blind, Fifth District (Atlanta)—During 
1932 the Chapter has employed home 
teacher teach braille the adult blind 
their homes. class braille transcrib- 
ing has also been formed for seeing vol- 
unteers, and the volumes they produce 
are being added the collection the 
Georgia Library Commission. 


Michigan Employment Institution for 
the Blind—A home-making department for 
the instruction sightless women has 
been installed the Institution. The 
new unit contains kitchen, dining-room, 
and sewing-room, equipped for teaching 
methods performing without sight the 
various tasks home-making. 
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New York Institute for the Education 
the Blind—The New York Institute 
began its work September with the 
largest enrolment has had for many 
years, there being, spite the loss 
twenty pupils the close last year, 
larger enrolment than the end 
1931-32. Among the students the 
New York Institute are Menandro Trom- 
peta Havana, Cuba, attending 
scholarship the American Foundation, 
and Rafael Sarria, who has completed the 
course the Puerto Rico School for the 
Blind. During the first week Oc- 
tober, the Institute had visitors fifteen 
members the Overbrook staff who 
were taking advantage the delay 
opening Overbrook make tour 
observation other schools. 


Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind 
—The Lions Clubs Colorado have 
established fund used for young 
blind persons after they leave the School 
for the Blind, either for further education 
or-as aid establishment some 
kind business. This money loaned 
interest free. 


Missouri Commission for the Blind— 
Miss Mildred McMillan, N., the 
prevention blindness department the 
Missouri Commission for the Blind, has 
just received scholarship from the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention Blind- 
ness, used for four months’ training 
medical social service sight-saving 
the Massachusetts Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, Boston. Mrs. Francia Baird 
Crocker, formerly the staff the Mis- 
souri Commission for the Blind, has been 
recalled carry Miss 
work during her leave 
Through the interest Miss Marie 
Busch, the Commission’s home teacher 
central Missouri, Leonard Dowdy, Jr., 
the five-year-old, deaf-blind son Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard Dowdy Sedalia, 
Missouri, has entered Perkins Institution 
Watertown, Massachusetts. Leonard had 
both his sight and his hearing two 
years age, when serious illness left 
him deaf and blind, though physically and 
mentally alert. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young woman, sighted, graduate 
School Occupational Therapy, some 
wishes position school workshop. 
Louise Burton, Box 175, White Plains, 
New York. 


Young woman, blind childhood, 
but educated sighted institutions; holds 
college degree with major English and 
history; travels alone; wishes opening 
educational religious field, either 
among the blind sighted. Pauline 
Williams, 101 East Union Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Kentucky. 


Blind educator, graduate Overbrook 
School for Blind, and Temple University; 
four years’ experience education the 
blind; desires position tutor 
blind child adult. Raymond Kanne, 
Box 223, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 


Young woman, getting degree 
education from Boston University 
January, desires position school for 
the blind. Majored English and minored 
history and philosophy. Lowell State 
Normal School, Lowell, Massachusetts, 
1924. Graduated from Perkins Institution, 
but has since had sufficient improvement 
vision enable her the work 
sighted teacher, including reading. Has 
had six years experience. Will any- 
where the United States. Nevart Na- 
jarian, 362 Wolcott Street, Auburndale, 
Massachusetts. 


Young woman, college graduate, with 
six years’ experience teaching crafts. 
Four years’ work with the blind; best ref- 
erences. Available immediately for any 
locality. Gladys Wakefield, c/o Outlook 
for the Blind, Room 1154, 125 East 46th 
Street, New York City. 


Young blind man, graduate Peabody 
College for Teachers, June, 1931, major 
study modern languages, desires position 
teach English and modern languages 
school for blind. Hewson Benedict, 
125 West 5th St., Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Book News 


THE READING PROCESS 


READING THE BLIND, 
Karl Translated Frieda 
Kiefer Merry, American 
Foundation for the Blind, New 
York, $2.00. 


INCE the close the Great War 
the world has 
flooded with books dealing, either 
imaginatively scientifically, with the 
blind, their mentality, their education, 
and forth. But comparatively few 
these works have dealt exhaustively 
with one the most important fac- 
tors the cultural life the sightless. 
refer the actual processes involved 
reading embossed print. Now, how- 
ever, this lacuna has been stopped 
the publication monograph 
Touch Reading the Blind Karl 
Burklen, Director the school for the 
blind Piirkersdorf, Vienna. This 
interesting work has been most ably 
translated into English Dr. Frieda 
Kiefer Merry, who for long has 
been connected with the experimental 
courses conducted Perkins Institu- 
tion, Watertown, Mass., under the 
joint auspices the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind and Perkins. 
And here may permitted 
pause moment, remark further 
the subject translation, that this 
branch literary activity one the 
most difficult, and yet one the most 
satisfying, any the labors which 
writer can undertake. The trans- 


lator must possess perfect knowledge 
both idioms, that the original 
text and that into which turn 
the foreign phrases. Dr. Merry shows 
that she has this first requisite and 
addition that she possesses other and 
even greater qualities, perfect mastery 
the subject matter treated, and 
knowledge of, and feeling for, literary 
form. The casual reader would never 
guess that was reading translated 
work did not see the foreword. 
this respect the present book, though 
bulk and general interest, falling 
far short Professor Villey’s The 
World the Blind, nevertheless 
greatly superior this latter, which, 
since the translator too frequently gave 
literal and un-English renderings 
her French original, suffered many 
spots from rather stiff, and sometimes 
actually amusing, incongruities. Dr. 
Merry heartily congratulated 
the excellence her translation 
thesis. 

The subject touch reading the 
blind is, have said, prime im- 
portance education. Too many 
have suffered, perhaps, from hav- 
ing been left strictly ourselves when 
mastering finger-reading, from hav- 
ing been instructed teachers who 
themselves had not been scientifically 
taught. Well remember own 
experience this regard. When, 
lad, entered school for the blind, 
fresh from the world the sighted, 
was handed card with the dotted 
alphabet explained means line- 
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letter equivalents and was told “get 
busy” and master it. Occasionally 
teacher (!) would come desk 
and ask how was getting on. 
was experiencing any difficulty, 
would casually explain and pass 
other and more interesting topics. 
There was attempt whatever 
regulate pressure, position, the use 
one both hands. merely used 
instinctive reactions and, long 
demonstrated that was able de- 
cipher correctly any character 
which finger was placed, was 
passed fit for the general work 
the classroom. And experience was 
that every other boy and girl the 
school. Had not been passionately 
fond reading and always able 
make headway with the use 
knowledge context, should never 
have developed beyond the point 
letter-to-letter plodder. may, there- 
fore, easily imagined that 
hearty sympathy with every scientific 
attempt discover and apply the basic 
principles correct finger-reading. 

must say, however, that, read- 
ing Director essay have 
instinctive feeling that perhaps 
are still some distance removed from 
finality this field. course, there 
are certain averages, both capability 
the readers and size and spacing 
embossed characters, which will 
found obtain, but will practi- 
cally impossible establish any prin- 
ciple which will make constitutionally 
slow reader into fast one, make 
constitutionally fast reader still 
faster one. Apart from 
ness, both the reader and the mate- 
rial using, feel personally that 
the degree cultural equipment 


eration this whole question. Natu- 
rally, and not overlooking this 
fact, the subject touch reading 
discussed Burklen’s work studied 
almost wholly from the point view 
the child the school. But are 
more and more turning our attention 
the adult blind and are finding 
very many cases that the deductions 
drawn from experiments with children 
are not fully applicable this latter 
field. This, however, probably out- 
side the present discussion and shall 
not labor the point further. 

Speed reading, whether with the 
eye the finger, not simple pro- 
physical response stimuli and 
ability, either natural acquired, 
grasp and understand 
Not all sighted people can read with 
the same speed intelligence. Some 
correctly others; many have not 
once grasp the meaning what they 
see; and all this results stumbling 
and slowing down. very many in- 
stances these deficiencies are due 
faulty school training, for aston- 
ishing what large fund ineptitude 
teaching profession, particularly the 
lower school grades. say this with 
the greatest respect for that guild 
which myself certificated mem- 
ber, but the observation true, never- 
theless. What teacher himself knows 
only imperfectly cannot 
taught others. There too little 
attention paid the real meanings 
words and their proper enunciation. 
Were this defect corrected, should 
find fewer poor readers and stumbling 
speakers the world. 
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considerable extent, these de- 
fects are found many schools for 
the blind where there not sufficient 
attention paid phonetics and ety- 
mology. Reading, after all, not 
purely mechanical affair. must rest 
upon foundation intelligent per- 
ception the meaning language 
and its utterance. rule the aver- 
age speed acquired reading will de- 
pend very largely upon the degree 
understanding the text over which 
the eye the finger traveling. 
seems that language test 
should instituted before reading 
test were entered upon. But here again 
our present author and those who col- 
laborated with him 
merely with the mechanical processes 
involved touch reading, and sup- 
pose should stick strictly lines. 
may permitted, however, won- 
der whether anything which tends 
add touch unnaturalness ex- 
periment can employed without af- 
fecting adversely some degree the 
value the results obtained. When 
Herr Biirklen, for instance, fastened 
his “Tastschreiber” (literally “touch- 
writer”) the reading-finger his 
subjects, making thereby well-nigh 
impossible flex the first joint, was 
not imposing artificial conditions 
which would interfere with the natural 
and ordinary habits the individuals 
under examination? know that 
personally, would rebel against such 
coercion and imagine that others 
would similarly affected. like 
taking perfectly normal ear, filling 
with cotton wool shut out all 
sounds, and then starting experi- 
ment determine whether the sense 
obstacles possessed the blind 
tactual auditive faculty. The sub- 


ject made submit unnatural 
and compelled strain the direction 
the unusual. For own part, 
have always been rather dubious the 
hundred per cent validity such ex- 
periments. Nevertheless, Herr 
len’s Tastschreiber demonstrated clear- 
that some blind readers pass over 
line with very little variation from 
the horizontal, while others perform 
sort seesaw along the whole road. 
The first were regarded, and probably 
quite rightly, the 
though myself should rather infer 
that they had greater nerve control 
emergencies. This whole question 
experiment 
conditions worthy still further 
investigation. 

interesting know that the 
German experiments seem demon- 
strate that left-handed readers are more 
expert than the right-handed. who 
this regard appear the more 
favored class, not shining ex- 
ample the truth the deduction 
for only very average reader 
when comes speed. Perhaps this 
due the fact that have for years 
been required great deal 
proof-reading and also have read the 
braille half dozen languages. All 
this must certainly slow down 
reading ability since has created 
habit critical examination signs 
and symbols for their own sake. But 
must say that observation would 
have led opposite conclusion 
that reached Herr Biirklen, 
though one the fastest readers 
ever knew used the index finger the 
left hand alone, never employing both 
hands and being utterly incapable 
the use the right hand indepen- 
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dently. is, however, quite evident 
that two-handed readers have great 
advantage over the one-handed and 
this whether both hands actually de- 
cipher they move along the line 
whether one merely advance 


rear guard. The first instance needs 


discussion here. The second takes 
into the field pressure 
influence reading speed. 

have always noticed that, when 
use both hands reading, speed 
perceptibly increased and this with- 
out any real deciphering assistance 
from the right hand—at any rate, 
there assistance this kind, 
largely subconscious. The physical fact 
that, employing both hands, the 
pressure exerted the reading-finger 
greatly reduced because then 
giving its whole attention the mean- 
ing the signs over which passes 
and freed from the necessity do- 
ing guiding work the same time. 
have not noticed this feature dis- 
cussed connection with Herr Biirk- 
scribed page 36. Nevertheless, 
think important and should 
more carefully analyzed. and others 
like me, though having both hands 


THE BLIND 


JOHN DENNING COMPANY, Inc. 
Broom Corn 
Broom Supplies 


Offices and Warehouses 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. WICHITA, KANSAS 


the page, read only with one finger; 
that the crux the situation. 

have read Touch Reading the 
Blind with more than usual interest. 
valuable contribution the work- 
aday library our teaching profession, 
and Dr. Frieda Kiefer Merry has per- 
formed most useful service trans- 
lating this excellent monograph. 


the next issue 
the Outlook Mr. Swift will discuss 
Part the same volume, 
Articles the Psychology Blind- 


ANECDOTES WANTED 


WANTED—Anecdotes and 
garding blind people, those 
which contain humor without being detri- 
mental the blind. Readers will confer 
favor sending such stories Peter 
Salmon, Industrial Home for the Blind, 
520 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


HAND LOOMS FOR THE BLIND 


Our Looms are particularly adapted for the Blind. 


Easy thread 


and weave. Sold very moderate price. Our COTTON 

ROVING makes beautiful rugs low cost. also have Carpet Warp 

for the weaver. WOOL YARNS and BURLAP COLORED PAT- 

TERNS for HOOKED RUGS. Our products are nationally known. 
solicit your for above items. 


REED LOOM COMPANY, Box SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Hand Looms since 1904” 


VOL. 11, NO. DECEMBER, 1932 


The Booklist Braille Books 


GRADE ONE AND HALF 
Compiled the American Foundation for the Blind 
This list includes all the books published braille grade one and half, 
which have been issued since September, 1932. 


The publishing houses from which the books may purchased are 
indicated initial letters following each title and are follows: 


A.B.F.R.B. American Brotherhood Free Reading for the Blind, Los 
Angeles, California 

A.P.H. American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. 

A.R.C. American Red Cross, New York, 

C.P.H. Clovernook Printing House for the Blind, Mt. Healthy, Ohio 

H.M.P. Howe Memorial Press, Perkins Institution for the Blind, Watertown. 
Massachusetts 

U.B.P. Universal Braille Press, Los Angeles, California 


BOOKS AVAILABLE DECEMBER, 1932 


Bacheller, Irving. The Light the Clearing. 543p. $6.50. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. H.M.P. 

Beck, James Montgomery. Our Wonderland Bureaucracy. 3v. 612p. c1932. $8.60. 
Macmillan Co., New York. U.B.P 

Beveridge, Albert The Life Marshall. 24v. $54.00. 
Houghton Mifflin New York. A.P.H 

Blakeslee, George Hubbard. The Pacific Area. 650p. $8.00. World Peace 
Foundation, Boston. A.P.H. 


Bowers, Claude G(ernade). The Tragic Era. 6v. 1330p. c1929. $24.00. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., New York. A.B.F.R.B. 


Bowman, Isaiah. The New World. 8v. $20.00. World Book Co., Yonkers, 
A.P.H. 

Bryce, James Bryce, Viscount. The American Commonwealth (abridged edition). 
7v. $16.00. Macmillan Co., New York. A.P.H. 

Buswell, Guy Thomas and William Henry Wheeler. The Silent Reading Hour: First 
Reader. lv. 94p. $1.15. (Also grade one. 108p. $1.30.) Chicago 
Publishing Co., Chicago. H.M.P. 

Canby, Henry Seidel. Classic Americans. 4v. 797p. c1931. $10.00. Harcourt, Brace 
Co., New York. A.P.H. 

Carman, Bliss (Chosen and edited by). The Oxford Book American Verse. 
893p. $10.00. Oxford University Press, New York. A.P.H. 

Clarke, Beverly Leonidas. Marvels Modern Chemistry. 5v. c1932. $12.50. Harper 
Bros., New York. A.P.H. 

Cohen-Portheim, Paul. England, The Unknown Isle. 2v. (Grade two). $5.50. 
Dutton Co., New York. A.P.H 

Crownfield, Gertrude. The Feast Noél Tales Christmas-Tide). lv. 
(Aluminum plates.) 89p. $1.00. Dutton Co., New York. 

Davis, William Stearns. Europe Since 2505p. $30.00. Century 
Co., New York. 
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Day, Clarence. God and Father. lv. 74p. (Grade two.) $1.60. 
Alfred Knopf, New York. A.B.F.R.B. 

DeLand, Mrs. Margaret Wade (Campbell). Captain Daughter. 
$4.30. Harper Bros., New York. C.P.H. 

Dimnet, Ernest. What Live By. 2v. 478p. c1932. $6.50. Simon Schuster, 
Inc., New York. U.B.P. 

Dix, Beulah Marie. Allison’s Lad (Perkins Play: IV). lv. 30p. c1910. $.50. Henry 
Holt Co., New York. H.M.P. 

..The Snare and the Fowler (Perkins Play: V). lv. 64p. $.85. Henry 

Holt Co., New York. H.M.P. 

Douglas, Paul Howard and Aaron Director. The Problem 
$14.00. Macmillan Co., New York. A.P.H. 

Duncan, John Charles. Astronomy. 6v. 1155p. c1930. $15.00. Harper Bros., 
New York. A.P.H. 

Ely, Richard T(heodore) and George Ray Wicker. Elementary Principles Eco- 
nomics. 6v. 1094p. $15.00. Macmillan Co., New York. A.P.H. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Representative Men. $10.70. C.P.H. 

Fisher, Mrs. Dorothea Frances (Canfield). Basque People. 2v. (Grade two). 
$5.00. Harcourt, Brace Co., New York. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson. See Religion. lv. 256p. $2.50. Harper 
Bros., New York. C.P.H. 

Gabriel, Gilbert Wolfe. James Lewis. 3v. 609p. c1932. $6.75. Doubleday, Doran 
Co., Garden City, 

Gregory, Lady Isabella Augusta (Persse). The Workhouse Ward (Perkins Play: I). 
lv. 22p. $.50. Putnam’s Sons, New York. H.M.P. 

Guedalla, Philip. The Duke—Wellington. 6v. 1123p. c1931. $12.90. Harper Bros., 
Harvey-Gibson, Two Thousand Years Science. (Containing line draw- 
ings.) 6v. 1382p. c1931. $18.75. Macmillan Co., New York. H.M.P. 
Heyward, DuBose. Mamba’s $6.00. Doubleday, 
Doran Co., Garden City, New York. A.R.C 

Hurd, Louis Merwin. Practical Poultry-Farming. 729p. $12.00. Mac- 
millan Co., New York. A.P.H. 

Hylander, Cruisers the Air. 2v. 396p. c1931. $5.50. Macmillan Co., New 
York. U.B.P. 

Iles, George. Leading American Inventors. 5v. 919p. $12.00. Henry Holt 
Co., New York. A.P.H. 

Jaffe, Bernard. Crucibles. 4v. $10.00. Simon Schuster, New York. A.P.H. 

James, Henry (editor). The Letters William James. 7v. 1401p. c1920. $19.30. 
Little, Brown Co., Boston. U.B.P. 

Jeans, Sir James. The Universe Around Us. $10.00. Macmillan Co., 
New York. A.P.H. 

Jessup, Alexander (editor). Representative American Short Stories. 17v. 
(Grade two). $42.50. Allyn Bacon, Boston. A.P.H. 


Jewett, Sarah Orne (arranged Willa Sibert Cather). The Best Stories Sarah 
Orne Jewett. 4v. 745p. c1924. $9.25. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 
H.M.P. 


Jordan, David Starr (editor). Leading American Men Science. 6v. 1127p. 
Henry Holt Co., New York. A.P.H. 

Josephson, Matthew. Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 6v. 1367p. c1931. $19.00. Harcourt 
Brace Co., New York. U.B.P. 

Kirkpatrick, John. Wedding (Perkins Play: III). lv. 54p. c1929. $.75. Samuel 
French, Inc., New York. H.M.P. 

Lanier, Mrs. Sidney (editor). Poems Sidney Lanier. 2v. 327p. c1884, 1891. $5.00. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. U.B.P. 

Lincoln, Joseph Crosby. Head Tide. 3v. 650p. $12.50. Appleton Co., 
New York. A.B.F.R.B. 


..The Aristocratic Miss Brewster. 8v. (Garin) $8.00. Appleton Co., New 
York. 
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Looker, Earle. The White House Gang. 2v. (Grade two). $5.00. Fleming 
Revell New York. A.P.H. 

Lutz, Mrs. Grace Livingston (Hill). The Chance Lifetime. 3v. 

Macy, John (Albert) (editor). American Writers American Literature. 7v. c1931. 
(Grade two). $17.50. Horace Liveright, New York. A.P.H. 

Marie, Grand Duchess Russia. The Education Princess. 9v. (Garin) 
$9.00. Viking Press, New York. A.R.C. 

Mason, Daniel Gregory. Guide Music for Beginners and Others. 2v. 356p. 
c1910. $4.50. Gray Co., New York. A.P.H. 

Merwin, Samuel. Anabel Sea. 6v. (Garin) 490p. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
New York. A.R.C. 

Miner, George Washington and Fayette Herbert Elwell and Frank Charles Touton. 
8v. 1115p. $32.00. Ginn Co., Boston. A.P.H. 

Morton, Search Ireland. 3v. 679p. $8.35. Dodd, Mead Co., 
New York. H.M.F 

Muzzey, David Saville. The United States America. 14v. 3025p. 1924. 
$42.00. Ginn Co., Boston. U.B.P. 
Osler, Sir William. Way Life (An address delivered Yale students). lv. 
(Garin) $.50. Norman Remington Co., Baltimore. A.R.C. 
Paxson, Frederic Logan. Recent History the United States. 7v. 1673p. 
$18.00. Houghton Mifflin New York. A.P.H 

Porter, Harold Everett (Hollworthy Hall, pseud.) and Middlemass. The 
Valiant (Perkins Play: lv. 65p. $.85. Longmans, Green 
Co., New York. H.M.P. 


Priestley, J(ohn) B(oynton). Faraway. 4v. 892p. $12.40. Harper Bros., 
New York. U.B.P. 
for One. lv. 257p. $3.70. John Lane, London. U.B.P. 
Pyle, Howard. Otto the Silver Hand. 2v. 169p. $6.00. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. A.P.H. 
Repplier, Agnes. Times and Tendencies. 2v. 314p. c1931. $4.00. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., New York. C.P.H. 


Riggs, Austen Fox. Just Nerves. lv. 63p. $.90. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
New York. H.M.P. 
Robinson, James Harvey and James Henry Breasted. History Europe, Ancient 
and Medieval. 7v. 1410p. $20.00. Ginn Co., Boston. A.P.H. 
Rolland, Romain. Beethoven the Creator. 3v. 592p. $7.00. Harper Bros., 
New York. A.P.H. 

Saunders, Aretas Bird Song (New York State Museum Handbook No. 7). 2v. 
291p. $4.50. University the State New York, Albany. A.P.H. 

Schauffler, Robert Haven (compiler). The Poetry Cure. 3v. 668p. $7.00. 
Dodd, Mead Co., New York. A.P.H. 

Schlesinger, Arthur Meier. Political and Social History the United States: 1829- 
1925. 7v. 1486p. $18.00. Macmillan York. A.P.H. 


Scholes, Percy Alfred. The Guide Music. 2v. 286p. $4.50. Oxford 
University Press, New York. A.P.H. 


Sedgwick, William Thompson and Harry Walter Tyler. Short History Science. 
6v. $15.00. Macmillan Co., New York. A.P.H. 


Shapley, Harlow. Flights from Chaos. 2v. 247p. c1930. $7.00. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York. A.P.H. 


Shaw, Anna Howard. The Story Pioneer. 4v. 522p. $12.00. Harper 
Bros., New York. A.P.H. 


Slosson, Edwin Emery. Short Talks Science. 2v. 288p. $4.50. Century 
Co., New York. A.P.H. 


Snaith, J(ohn) The Sailor. 10v. (Garin) 995p. Appleton 
Co., New York. A.R.C. 


Spann, Othmar. The History Economics. 3v. 673p. c1930. $7.50. Norton 
Co., New York. A.P.H. 
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Steffens, Joseph Lincoln. Autobiography Lincoln Steffens. 10v. 
$22.50. Harcourt, Brace Co., New York. C.P.H. 


Stern, G(ladys) B(rouwyn). The Matriarch; chronicle. 3v. $8.00. Alfred 
Knopf Co., New York. A.P.H. 


Tanner, William Maddox (editor). Modern Familiar Essays. 4v. 640p. $14.00. 
Little, Brown Co., Boston. A.P.H. 


Taussig, Frank William. Principles Economics: Volumes and II. 12v. (Grade 
two). $28.00. Macmillan Co., New York. A.P.H. 


Thomas, Eddy Tallmadge. Story Architecture America. 3v. 
$6.45. Norton Co., Inc., New York. C.P.H. 


Thompson, Maurice. Alice Old Vincennes. 3v. c1900. $10.00. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. A.P.H. 


Turner, Frederick Jackson. The Frontier American History. 3v. 665p. (Grade 
two) $15.25. Henry Holt Co., New York. A.B.F.R.B. 


Warren, Charles. The Making the Constitution. 10v. 1927p. $22.50. Little, 
Brown Co., Boston. A.P.H. 


Wiggam, Albert Edward. The Fruit the Family Tree. 4v. 748p. $9.00. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. A.P.H. 


Wilde, Percival. The Lost Elevator (Perkins Play: VII). lv. 34p. 
Little, Brown Co., Boston. H.M.P. 


Pride (Perkins Play: VI). lv. 30p. $.50. Little, Brown 
Co., Boston. H.M.P. 


Williams, Blanche Colton. Handbook Story Writing. 4v. c1930. $9.00. Dodd, 
Mead Co., New York. A.P.H. 


Wilson, Woodrow. The State: Elements Historical and Practical Politics. 8v. 
1405p. c1918. $21.00. Heath New York. A.P.H. 


Woodworth, Robert Sessions. Contemporary Schools Psychology. 2v. 482p. 
c1931. $12.50. Ronald Press Co., New York. A.B.F.R.B. 


Young, Vash. Fortune Share. lv. 139p. $1.90. Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis. C.P.H. 


NOTICE 


The publication “The Booklist Braille Books” each 
issue the ink-print OUTLOOK will discontinued with this 
number. Hereafter, the list titles announced for sale and dis- 
tribution the various publishing houses will compiled 
the Foundation and published separately mimeographed form 
under the title “The Central Braille Book Catalog.” order 
keep the continuity the volume numbers “The Booklist” 
the first issue “The Central Braille Catalog” will volume 


12, Number appearing March, 1933, and quarterly thereafter. 


American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 


The American Foundation for the Blind national organization whose 
purpose collect and disseminate information regarding all phases work 
for the blind; promote State and Federal legislation their arrange 
for the establishment needed agencies for the blind throughout the 
and assist increasing the efficiency work for the blind all particulars. 

The work the Foundation supported chiefly memberships and dona- 
tions. Memberships may the following kinds: Contributing, Associate, 
Sustaining, Patron Life. Besides these classifications, there also the Pro- 
fessional Membership. 

Any person actively engaged connected with work for the blind and 
the partially blind North America and the territories and dependencies the 
United States may become professional member the American Foundation 
for the Blind upon the payment $2.00 more per annum. professional 
member has voice nominating one the ten trustees proposed active 
workers for the blind and the right vote the election the entire Board 
Trustees the annual meeting the Foundation’s membership. entitled 
receive the Outlook for the Blind, The Teachers Forum and other periodical 
and pamphlet publications the Foundation issued. 

you are not already member, will you please give this your serious con- 
sideration. you cannot become member the Foundation, such contribu- 
tions you offer will gratefully received. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, Inc. 
125 East 46th Street, New York, 


*Professional per annum 


member the Foundation 


Patron 100 per annum 
annum. 


Business Address 


*Must engaged connected with work for the blind. 


ill 
le, 
ld, 
Residence Address 


American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 


PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION 

ADAPTATION TESTS FOR 

Use 

Kathryn Maxfield........... 
AND His READING 

Handbook for Teachers Pri- 

mary Braille Reading 

Kathryn Maxfield........... $1.75 

Study Project 

Dorothy Dean Sheldon 
BLIND AND SEEING 

CHILDREN CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL 

ABILITIES 

Floyd Franklin Caldwell, Ed.D... Free 

SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 

Helen Parkhurst and Ritchie. Free 
DEPARTMENT SPECIAL STUDIES 

Frieda Kiefer Merry, Ph.D..... Free 
PRESENT STATUS INSTRUCTION 

PRIMARY READING 

AND Day CLASSES FOR THE 

BLIND 

Kathryn Maxfield........... 
READING Lists FHASES THE 

AND PSYCHOLOGY THE 

BLIND 

Compiled Helga Lende.......... 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIMARY 

READING 

Frieda Kiefer Merry, Ph.D...... 
READING THE BIIND 

Karl Biirklen. Translated 

Frieda Kiefer Merry, Ph.D....... 


$2.00 
BRAILLE PRINTING 


ONE AND HALF AND BRAILLE 
Two (In ink-print) 

Robert Irwin and Ruth 
Wilcox 


LEGISLATION 
RELIEF THEIR THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 
Robert Irwin and Evelyn 
Paper $1.00; cloth $1.50 
Laws STATE COMMISSIONS 
AND DEPARTMENTS FOR THE BLIND 
(Revised January 1932) 


Compiled Evelyn $1.00 


Prices include postage 


VOCATIONS 
OPERATORS AND 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA 
Compiled Charles Hayes.... Free 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITING—A Study 
the Business Its Relation Blind 
Agents 
Blind Training and Practice 
Operated 
the Blind the United States and 
Canada 
Lela Brown 


PERIODICALS 


OUTLOOK THE Quarterly 
Magazine 
Ink-print edition copy; $2.00 year 
Braille edition (slightly abridged) 

20c copy; 40c year 

TEACHERS ForuM—For Instruc- 
tors Blind Children (Ink-print and 
braille) 
Issued five times year, 20c copy; $1.00 
year 


GENERAL 


ACTIVITIES FOR THE BLIND 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
—1932 edition 
Compiled Lotta Rand......... $2.15 


From Homer HELEN KELLER 


SEE- 
the Outlook for the Blind) 

PROCEEDINGS THE CONFER- 
ENCE WorK FOR THE BLIND..... 


Maurice Sizeranne. Trans- 
lated Park Lewis, M.D. (Dis- 
tributed but not published the 
Foundation) 


$2.25 
Free 
25c 
$5.00 
$1.35 


